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From Where We Sit... . 


A PRESS release that has just come to our desk 
contains the purportedly glad news that the 
recently enacted Small Business Act makes 
the Small Business Administration a permanent agency 
of the Federal Government. Another provision of the 
new law increases the dollar limitation on business 
loans to any one concern from $250,000 to $350,000, 
which limitation, however, applies, as heretofore, 
only to the amount of Government funds involved. 

Also mentioned are still other provisions having to 
do with ways in which the SBA can assist small and 
not-so-small businesses in the purchase of property 
offered for sale by the Federal Government and in 
obtaining a fair proportion of all types of Government 
contracts. 

Another recent SBA release proclaims ‘‘a new record 
in small business loan approvals during the fiscal year 
ended June 30.” The release tells us in what seems to 
be a somewhat apologetic tone, that ‘‘business loan 
approvals during June of this year were 535 loans for 
$24,952,000—down somewhat from the all-time month- 
ly record of 606 business loan approvals for $28,658,000 
set in May, 1958.’ But, lest anyone feel disheartened 
by that information, we are assured that the June 
1958 totals “are far ahead of the June, 1957 approvals 
of 276 loans for $13,292,000.’ All of which strongly 
suggests that future reports may be relied upon to 
reveal still. further ‘‘progress.”’ 

With the non-lending activities of the SBA we have 
no specific quarrel, although paternalistically protec- 
tive measures seem to us to have a way of producing 
end results that are quite the opposite of those intended. 
While their ultimate net effect may appear in specific 
instances to have been all to the good, they will be 
found upon closer examination to have given rise to 
side effects that are not so good. To paraphrase the 
Moran and Mack radio team of some thirty years 
ago, “‘Even if they were good, we wouldn’t like them.” 


This is not to say that the Government has no role 
to play in maintaining our economy on an even keel. 
We are not unaware, for example, of the yeoman service 
performed by the HOLC and RFC in a period of na- 
tionwide economic breakdown, and we are also quite 
aware that other Federal agencies are today rendering 
to our business community services which are in vary- 
ing degree indispensable to the smooth functioning 
of our overall economy. The 133 disaster loans total- 
ing $1,724,000 approved by the SBA for June, 1958, 
partake of the nature of a nationwide sharing of the 
risk of area calamity. While the principle thus employed 
is a sound one, it might with some reason be objected 
that this responsibility rests somewhat closer home. 

However that may be, the fact remains that the 
SBA, which is now in process of becoming steadily 
more strongly entrenched as an arm of the Federal 
Government, is giving us a forceful push in the di- 
rection of socialized banking. The odds would seem 
to favor the probability that much of its lending, if 
it should be done at all, could be better performed by 


The SBA Marches On! 






the nation’s privately owned and operated lending 
institutions. 


Of the 535 loans totaling $24,952,000 made and 
approved by the SBA in June of this year, some 230 
with an approximate total of $9 million, were made 
directly by the SBA to the borrower. Six of these were 
for the maximum permitted amount of $250,000, and 
another 22 ranged between that figure and $100,000. 
Businesses in which these borrowers are engaged rep- 
resent a fair cross section of the business and industrial 
life of the country, and that goes for participation 
loans as well. 


One is inclined to wonder just what unique brand of 
financial and economic acumen has found its way into 
the SBA that would render it capable of lending this 
kind of money. It may be assumed that the participa- 
tion loans have been well considered at the local level 
and that they are quite soundly conceived; which 
being true, there arises a question as to what greater 
use might have been made of correspondent bank 
participations if the SBA participation had not been 
available. And if the fact of the matter should be that 
some of the loans in question would have been in- 
eligible for correspondent bank participation, it may 
well be doubted that they should have been made at 
all. 


But it is the direct loans with which we are especially 
concerned. The numbers and amounts involved are, 
as matters stand, relatively inconsequential; but 
nothing could symbolize more clearly a steady march 
toward welfare statism. For here you have a bureau- 
cratic setup that is making decisions vitally affecting 
the lives of the individuals directly concerned along 
with those of their competitors, their customers, and 
their bankers, to say nothing of their cumulative im- 
pact on our economy and society as a whole. 


The passage of the Small Business Act was in large 
measure motivated by considerations that were far more 
largely political than economic, and it would appear 
that those charged with the responsibility of carrying 
out the apparent intent of the act will find it difficult 
or impossible to avoid the influences that brought it 
into being. It almost inevitably follows that the SBA’s 
loan decisions will, on the whole, be motivated by con- 
siderations that have all too little regard for the econom- 
ic soundness of the proposals with which it is called 
upon to deal. 


It will be well for us to remind ourselves from time 
to time that bureaucracy, in whatever degree we find 
it expedient or necessary to accept it, is just that much 
nationalization. 


Editor 
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Chattel Mortgage 


Non-Filing Insurance 


° @ Eliminate much of the expense of filing and re- 
° leasing liens—the rate per loan is usually less 
° than the filing fee 

@ Reduce clerical expense and lost time 

e @ Eliminate foreclosure expense 

. @ Be reimbursed for loss caused by non-filing 
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We were daydreaming the other day 
and this question popped into our mind 
... "Since we produce a uniform prod- 
uct, do we utilize uniform equipment 
in all our plants, and if not, why not?” 
A good question, we thought, so we 
decided to examine it. 









In all essentials we found that we were 
quite uniform, but insofar as little gad- 
gets were concerned, we were way off 
base. In our business, gadgets provide us 
with substantial savings. As far as basic 
machines and methods are concerned, 
we are limited almost to the same units 
as any other printer. On gadgets, how- 
ever, we go to town, and the question 
we are toying with now is... “If they 
are so good, why aren’t they uniform 
in all plants?” 


















Well, we found out that sometimes a 
gadget installed in the last plant had 
little resemblance to the original gadget 
installed in the first plant, due to con- 
tinued refinements. At any given time, 





































HOW DO YOU STAY UP TO DATE? 


therefore, quite a few of our gadgets 
would be considered outmoded. This is 
very sad indeed, because it seems that 
we are always throwing things awav. 
The one compensation appears to be 
that this very obsolescence represen‘s 
the difference between “getting” up to 
date and “staying” up to date. 


What we are trying to say—if we don’t 
run out of space—is that if we waited 
until we had nine perfect gadgets we 
might not have any gadgets at all, so 
by installing the first crude effort, and 
putting it to work, we save a few pen- 
nies, which makes us very happy. But 
then, as we develop refinements which 
permit us to save even more pennies, the 
initial saving appears inconsequential. 
Nevertheless, there is food for thought 
in this idea of introducing today’s 
improvements today and adopting 
tomorrow’s improvements tomorrow. 
By following this practice we never 
really are up to date, but on the other 
hand, we are never too far behind. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1958 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 288,309,043.78 Deposits $1,617,490,234.91 
ace ee Obligations 485,743,804.52 Acceptances Outstanding 1,335,633.83 
Municipal Bonds 92,000,327.76 Reserve for Unearned Discount 14,515,827.92 
Other Bonds and Securities 30,601,473.19 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 aaa 
, , 6 . 
Loans and Discounts 832,430,613.42 ae panes SE 
Bank Premises and Equipment 17,711,560.76 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock 
Customers’ Liability ($10.00 par value) $27,812,500.00 
under Acceptances 1,257,111.69 s 52.187,500.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable apie ' a RPags 


and Other Assets 14,825,231.36 Undivided Profits 33,218,583.70 113,218,583.70 
Total Resources $1,763,279, 167.48 Total Liabilities $1,763,279,167.48 


United States Government and other securities carried at $242,439,714.72 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 13,055,816.58 


FRAZER A. BAILEY DIRECTORS J. W. MAILLIARD, III 

San Francisco Vice President 

HENRY Q. HAWES Mailliard & Schmiedell 
we BAKER . Senior Vice President DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
resident, Baker & Hamilton ; ‘ a 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. President, Homestake Mining 

KENNETH K. BECHTEL WILLIAM L. KEADY Company 

Chairman of the Board 


, B President, Fibreboard Paper ROBERT W. MILLER 
Industrial Indemnity Company Products Corporation Chairman of the Board 
COLBERT COLDWELL HARRIS C. KIRK 


Pacific Lighting Corporation 
Coldwell, Banker & Company President GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
PETER COOK, JR. J. R. KNOWLAND President, Kern County 


Rio Vista Publisher, Oakland Tribune Land Company 
RANSOM M. COOK DANIEL E. KOSHLAND HERMAN PHLEGER 
Senior Vice President Chairman of the Executive Committee Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison, 
PAUL L. DAVIES Levi Strauss & Company Attorneys 
Baa ROGER D. LAPHAM ALLAN SPROUL 
Chairman of the Board, Food San Francisco Kentfield 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation = = yamgs K. LOCHEAD MARK R. SULLIVAN 
CHARLES ELSEY Piedmont President, The Pacific Telephone 
San Francisco DONALD MACLEAN and Telcgraph Company 
B. R. FUNSTEN 


President, California and Hawaiian BEN F. WOOLNER 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. Sugar Refining Corporation Attorney 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


BANK CREDIT 

Big Rise 

Commercial bank credit—total 
loans and investments—expanded by 
a whopping $8.5 billion in the first 
half of 1958, in contrast to a reduc- 
tion of $200 million in the like period 
last year, the Federal Reserve Board 
reported. With outstanding business 
loans cut back by an estimated $1.8 
billion, the main factors in the expan- 
sion were increases of about $6.2 bil- 
lion in Governments, $2.2 billion in 
other securities, $1.4 billion in secu- 
rity loans and $600 million in real es- 
tate loans. 


BANK STOCKS 
The Profits Picture 


Despite the recession, most of the 
nation’s large and medium-large banks 
apparently had a bang-up first half. 
Six-month earnings reported to BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY by 30 leading banks 
and three bank holding companies 
(table) averaged 5.2 per cent higher 
than in the excellent first half of 1957. 
Breaking it down, 27 of the 33 report- 
ing institutions showed larger earn- 
ings than a year earlier. 

What’s more, most of the figures in 
this tabulation represent net operat- 
ing earnings only. If security trans- 
actions were included, many of the 
year-to-year comparisons would be 
even better. Notable in this connec- 
tion was The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
which rang up a net profit on securi- 
ties sold during the six months of $21 
million (or $1.60 a share), compared 
with a net loss of $4 million (32 cents 

a share) in the like period of 1957. 

Outlook. What of the prospects for 
bank earnings in the second half? 
The Value Line Investment Survey 
offers this analysis: 

‘“‘Whereas interest income from 
loans was closely in line with the 
year-earlier figure during the first six 
months of 1958, it will be sharply 
lower in the second half. Such a de- 
cline is expected even if there is a 
moderate seasonal upswing in second- 
half loan volume prompted by the im- 
proved business prospects now appa- 
rently in the offing. 

“Tt is doubtful that the rapidly in- 
creasing flow of bond interest income 
now being derived from a tremendous- 
ly expanded security portfolio will 
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fully compensate for the major de- 
cline in loan interest. The Federal Re- 
serve might enable the banks to aug- 
ment their security holdings even 
further through additional relaxation 
of legal reserve requirements or other 
means. (In some quarters, such ac- 
tion is indeed expected, at least with 
respect to the large New York City 
and Chicago banks.) Even such an in- 
crease would be unlikely to result in 
much of an over-all gain in gross in- 
come. 


‘“Moreover, in order to compensate 


for the continued rise in operating 
expenses—‘automation’ of bookkeep- 
ing and other cost control measures 
notwithstanding—the banks must do 
better than merely equal last year’s 
combined income from both sources 
if net earnings are not to decline. The 
steady increase in ‘other’ operating 
income (trust and estate administra- 
tion fees, remitted foreign earnings, 
service charges, bond trading activi- 
ties, etc.) will not alone suffice to ab- 
sorb the rise in operating costs. 


“On balance, then, we look for 


FIRST HALF BANK EARNINGS* 


American Trust Co., San Francisco....$ 5,146 $ 4,493 


Bank of America, San Francisco 


Bank of California, San Francisco. ... 


Bank of New York 
Bankers Trust Co., New York 


California Bank, Los Angeles........ 


Central Nat. Bank of Cleveland 


Chase Manhattan Bank, New York... 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, NY... 


Citizens & Southern NB, Atlanta 
County Trust Co., White Plains 


Crocker-Anglo NB, San Francisco... . 


Detroit Bank & Trust Co 


First National City Bank of NY & 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co 


First Pennsylvania B&TC, Phila 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta 


Grace National Bank of New York... 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
Hanover Bank, New York 

Irving Trust Co., New York 
Manufacturers NB of Detroit 


Manufacturers Trust Co., New York... 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., New York... 


National Bank of Detroit 
National City Bank of Cleveland 
New York Trust Co 


Republic National Bank of Dallas.... 


Rockland-Atlas NB of Boston 


Security Nat. Bank of Long Island... . 
Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland.... 


First Bank Stock Corp. Minneapolis. . . 
Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo 
Northwest Bancorp., Minneapolis 


In Thousands 
1958 1957 


Per Share** 


1958 1957 
$ 1.85 


$ 1.62 
1.45 


1.37 

ee 

13.21 12.38 
2.72 


2.67 
2.06 1.79 
1.65 


1.56 
2.15 2.04 
2.13 


1.86 
1.59 1.47 
1.16 97 
1.44 


1.27 
262 2.55 


37,168 
1,658 
2,114 


35,109 
1,483 
1,981 

10,779 
2,773 
1,597 

26,765 

11,868 
1,692 
1,427 
5,116 
4,681 


3,200 
1,690 
28,177 
13,554 
1,832 
1,700 
5,819 
4,818 


29,835 
3,841 
478 
761 
16,125 
7,067 
6,411 
2,521 
10,134 
4,215 
7,477 
2,871 
3,686 
4,043 
44] 
835 
1,183 


6,434 


28,760 
4,480 
470 
681 
15,001 
7,324 
6,745 
2,578 
10,263 
3,945 
7,387 
2,732 
3,381 
3,666 
412 
559 
1,204 


5,820 
6,824# 
5,740# 


2.49 
1.72 
1.59 
19.02 
2.68 
1.77 
1.26 
2.01 
2.01 
12.04 
2.58 
2.61 
3.07 
1.36 
1.70 
1.29 
1.62 


1.85 
85 
3.50 


2.40 
2.01 
1.57 
17.04 
2.50 
1.83 
1.32 
2.06 
2.04 
11.27 
2.55 
2.48 
2.82 
1.23 
1.58 
1.06 
1.65 


1.68 
83 
3.37 


*Net operating earnings where available; otherwise net profits. 


** Adjusted. 
#After preferred dividends. 





GABRIEL HAUGE 
After a job well done. 


second-half year-to-year earnings com- 
parisons to turn mildly unfavorable, 
with full-year 1958 earnings estimated 
slightly below or approximately equal 
to the record 1957 results in most in- 
stances. Earnings for the next 12 
months are expected to level out at or 
near the estimated second-half 1958 
rate.”’ 


Dividend, Share Changes 


@ Seattle-First National Bank (re- 
sources: $933 million) hiked its regu- 
lar quarterly dividend rate to 85 cents 
a share from 75 cents. The boost is 
effective with the dividend to be paid 
October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 18. Directors also declared 
a dividend of 85 cents payable next 
January 2 to holders of record De- 
cember 18. 

@ Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco, ($1.6 billion) will pay a 
stock dividend of one new share for 
each four shares owned of record 
September 11, subject to approval by 
stockholders at a special meeting on 
that date. It is expected that the 
present quarterly dividend rate of 30 
cents a share will be continued on the 
increased number of shares. 

@ First American National Bank, 
Nashville, ($268 million) has offered 
its stockholders rights to buy 100,000 
additional shares at $23 a share on a 
1-for-6 basis, and also is paying a 
1-for-7 stock dividend. On July 1 the 
bank paid a regular quarterly cash 
dividend of 32% cents a share. 


@ Camden Trust Co. ($153 million) 
6 


sold 50,000 additional shares to stock- 
holders at $22 a share on a 1-for-12 
basis. The bank has been paying a 
regular quarterly dividend of 321% 
cents a share. 

@ Farmers Bank of the State of Dela- 
ware ($117 million) will split its stock 
10 for one, subject to stockholder ap- 
proval at a special meeting September 
18. Farmers Bank stock has been sell- 
ing around $950 a share, and paying a 
regular semi-annual dividend of $15. 
Present stock in the hands of the pub- 
lic amounts to only 4,300 shares, while 
the trustees of the school fund of the 
State of Delaware own 5,700 shares. 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES 
Washington to Wall St. 


After five and a half years as one 
of President Eisenhower’s closest, ad- 
visers, Gabriel Hauge last month 
resigned as Special Assistant for 
Economic Affairs to join Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. of New York. A 
onetime economics instructor, editor 
and New York State banking depart- 


ment official, Dr. Hauge was named 
an Administrative Assistant to the 
President in January 1953, became 
Special Assistant for Economic Affairs 
in July 1956. Able and versatile, he 
is credited with a major role in the 
shaping of Administration economic 
policy. 

At Manufacturers Trust, the 44- 
year-old Hauge will be chairman of 
the finance committee and ‘‘assume 
important responsibilities in both the 
domestic and international operations 
of the bank.” 


MILESTONES 


Change & Progress 


@ In one weekend this month, The 
First National Bank of Denver 1) con- 
solidated The International Trust 
Co., and 2) moved into a gleaming 
new 28-story building (picture, be- 
low). Principal officers of the now 
$284 million (assets) bank are Mont- 
gomery Dorsey, chairman; John Ev- 
ans, president; Eugene H. Adams, 
executive vice president; and C. Ed- 


DENVER'S NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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Man on a white charger. i 


There’s no sharp ending toa banker’s 
day. As often as not, the average 
banker finds that five o’clock brings 
only a new cycle of duties and 
responsibilities. 

He’s the man his neighbors look 
to for leadership. To take charge of 
the community fund drives. To 
raise the money for the new school. 
They expect so much more than just 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance 


Corporation 


the answers to their financial prob- 
lems. And most bankers give so much 
more than just financial answers. 
It’s small wonder that many people 
regard the banker as a kind of 
hero...akind of knight on a white 
charger!!! 
* * 

At City National, we serve many 

bankers around the country. We act 


as their eyes and ears in the Mid- 
west. We use our facilities to get the 
information they need. We help 
them give their customers the kind 
of service they want to give. 

Maybe you, too, could use a strong 
partner in Chicago. If you'd like to 
learn of the service we can give, why 
not phone us. We’d like to do busi- 
ness with you. 


CinTrw WATIONAL BAN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 





208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 


ociely 


FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION e 
RESOURCES 


JUNE 30, 1958 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks........... $ 18,097,724.71 


United States Government Obligations. ....... 77,020,453.06 
(Including $17,300,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


RC wenniee RONUR ENNIO oh la ST ee al i 44,746,895.06 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.......... 130,821,718.75 
Other Loans and Discounts.................. 45,332,965.28 


Renee NINO isa 5a bic eek S ain ek kine eet 6 2,598,735.02 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets............ 1,888,343.61 


WE a aes och $320,506,835.49 


LIABILITIES 


CN esc. cig MUIR Spry: ux Sie a Se bieavers ie .p Foe $ 22,000,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies................... 1,088,920.37 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses...............  1,894,606.75 
I I Si a skin a hewaly cg iene» ones 287,821,035.91 
1,748,789.84 
5,953,482.62 


BO Aik eee $320,506,835.49 


United States Government Obligations carried at $1,240,000.00 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


eee ead ee ee ee ee ee ee oy ee ee 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TRUSTEES 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR., President 
The Cleveland Construction Company 


ROBERT F. BLACK, Chairman of the Board 
The White Motor Company 


CHARLES B. BOLTON, President 
Payne-Bingham Company 


= ‘ CONWAY, President 
Th 


¢ Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN, Director 
The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company 


FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD 
Chairman of the Board 
Thompson Products, Inc. 


ERNEST C. DEMPSEY, Attorney 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 


MERVIN B. FRANCE, President 


WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE, President 
Society National Bank of Cleveland 


FRANK C. LEWMAN, Director 
The Richman Brothers Company 


JAMES L. MYERS, Chairman of the Board 


Clevite Corporation 


LAURENCE H. NORTON, Director 
Oglebay Norton & Company 


DRAKE T. PERRY, Consultant 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 


RALPH 8S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretary 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 


CLARENCE M. TAYLOR, President 
The Harris Calorific Company 


JOHN S. WILBUR, Vice President 
The Cleveland-Clifis Iron Company 


ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 








gar Kettering, executive vice presi- 
dent, trust department. 


@ The First National City Bank of 
New York revealed plans to establish 
in Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, a subsidiary to be known as 
The First National City Bank of New 
York (South Africa) Ltd. It is ex- 
pected that the new bank will be 
launched late this year. 


@ Northeastern Pennsylvania Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co., product of a 
three-way merger, opened for busi- 
ness this month with reso”. 2s of $151 
million, capital funds of $14 million. 
Frank E. Hemelright, formerly presi- 
dent of The First National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Scranton, was named 
president of the new bank. 

@ First City National Bank of Hous- 
ton announced that it will sell its 
present building and construct a new 
one. The bank’s new structure will 
occupy an entire block in downtown 
Houston. 


@® The exclusive billion-dollar-bank 
club received two new members: 
venerable J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
First Western Bank & Trust Co., lar- 
gest subsidiary of Firstamerica Corp. 
This brings to 23 the number of com- 
mercial banks in the U.S. with assets 
in excess of $1 billion. 


THE CAPITAL MARKET 
Outlook Now 


During the remainder of 1958 
Federal fiscai considerations are likely 
to ‘‘overrule’”’ basic demand and sup- 
ply factors in the capital market, ac- 
cording to a report released this month 
by R. W. Pressprich-& Co. The firm 
estimates that a $2.2 billion surplus of 
long-term funds in the first half of 
the year will be replaced by a $2.5 
billion deficiency in the second half. 
But the firm quickly points out that 
the capital market is ‘‘not entirely a 
free market,” that it is “governed to 
a substantial extent by the money 
management of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the needs of the U. S. 
Treasury.” 

Says the Pressprich report: ‘The 
Treasury is expected to enter into a 
period of unusually heavy seasonal 
deficits. These deficits running into 
many billions of dollars will have to be 
met through inflationary increases of 
commercial bank reserves. This can 


. be accomplished only with an easy 


money policy.”” The report’s conclu- 
sions: 


®@ Borrowing costs are likely to remain 
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relatively low in: nearby months but 
probably will average somewhat high- 
er than in the first six months of 1958. 
@ Due to the shift now appearing in 
the basic supply and demand, bonds 
are expected to become much more 
sensitive to changes in psychology, 
international developments and ru- 
mors in the coming months. 


@ Bank earnings are likely to remain 
good, because of the expected massive 
injection of additional funds in the 
commercial banking system with an 
attendant substantial increase in earn- 
ings assets. 

@ A further reduction in reserve re- 
quirements is a possibility. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCING 
Sales Report 


Nearly $2.2 billion in municipal 
bonds were sold during the second 
quarter, bringing the total volume 
for the first six months of 1958 to a 
record-breaking $4.4 billion, the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America reported. Even if there is 
some slackening in the rate of muni- 
cipal bond flotations during the 
second half, says IBA, full-year vol- 
ume seems certain to top the record 
$7 billion of 1954. 

Biggest Underwriters. Topping 
IBA’s list of principal managing 
underwriters of new municipal issues 
in the second quarter were The Chase 
Manhattan Bank (with $298 million 
of new issues), Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Ine. ($212 million), The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York ($144 
million), Bank of America ($106 
million), Bankers Trust Co. ($94 mil- 
lion) and Blyth & Co., Inc. ($84 
million). 

Next came Glore, Forgan & Co. 
($76 million), Lehman Bros. ($70 
million), The First National Bank of 
Chicago ($69 million), The First Bos- 
ton Corp. ($60 million), Phelps, Fenn 
& Co. ($55 million) and Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank ($49 million). 


INTERNATIONAL 
Chemical Credit 


Bayer Foreign Investments Ltd., 
a subsidiary of Farbenfabriken Bayer 
A. G., big German chemical unit, has 
obtained a medium-term credit of $20 
million from J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Bank of America, The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, The First National City 
Bank of New York, and Swiss Credit 
Bank, Zurich. 
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Society 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION ° JUNE 30, 1958 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks............ $15,879,153.74 
United States Government Obligations. ........ 27,108,293.67 
CN IN gig aes o's Acele w Sd akc oe ete 5,566,524.82 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock... 2... 2.6 6 ck cee 150,000.00 
Sa IE BIE i505.) craig ess we dead wr emee 17,688,075.39 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets............. 348,272.98 

eo Gok aes $66,740,320.60 


INNS 50's 'e:5 on Ons pagwiee bas aed Shae $ 2,000,000.00 
I aise 0b Sil nin een Nia a enaey dad eae owe 3,000,000.00 
RE ID io. dk Sika oe atahdinia die kee Vee 957,887.38 
Accrued Taxes and Other Liabilities. .......... 560,058.09 
NES bineiw ini 4 5.05 ke gp Ree a Sed oh asa te 60,222,375.13 

MIN oda ik ou oy uate $66,740,320.60 


United States Government Obligations carried at $9,580,000.00 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DIRECTORS 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR., President JAMES L. MYERS, Chairman of the Board 
The Cleveland Construction Company Clevite Corporation 


ROBERT F. BLACK, Chairman of the Board LAURENCE H. NORTON, Director 
The White Motor Company Oglebay Norton & Company 


CHARLES B. BOLTON, President HUGH M. O'NEILL, President 
aaa ae Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 
T. J. CONWAY, President 
*s Fisher Brothers Company DRAKE T. PERRY, Consultant 


The Harshaw Chemical Co: 
THOMAS COUGHLIN, Director Se ee ee cee 


The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company Re ee Ee ie 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY, Attorney The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 


Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER, Retired 
MERVIN B. FRANCE 


VERNON STOUFFER, President 
The Stouffer Corporation 


Chai f the Board CLARENCE M. TAYLOR, President 
airman o! the Boar The Harris Calorific Company 
WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE, President JOHN S. WILBUR, Vice President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN, Director The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
The Richman Brothers Company ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
ABE M. LUNTZ, President & Treasurer Chairman of the Board 
The Luntz Iron & Steel Company Society for Savings in the City of Cleveland 


vVvVvVvVYV 
Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Vv 


Specifically designed for banks 
dealing directly with the pub- 
lic. 


Provides regular insurance cov- 
erage on financed automobiles 
at approximately 20% below 
standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some cars, 
to as much as a 2% saving on 
an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features of 
a master policy—certificates of 
insurance and simplified rate 
charts. 


A stock company facility avail- 
able through your local insur- 
ance agent. 


Vv 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 


CHUBB & SON 


Vv 
CHUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


Atlanta ® Chicago ® Dallas ® Denver 
Detroit © Huntington, W. Va. ® Los Angeles 
Montreal © New Orleans ® Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh © San Francisco ® Seattle 
Toronto ® Washington, D. C. 
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The 50 Largest Commercial Banks in the U. S. 
As of June 30, 1958, Unless Otherwise Indicated 








Resources in Thousands of Dollars 










EE te RN a woh eos as.s cosied bamees $10,779,847 
Cee PARNER, co's nc cdo cicccesvedesosce 8,402,417 
First National City Bank of New York...........+- 8,056,433* 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank. .........-.eee00: 3,493,520 
PINUS THU GOicc ick ccaccccsccccccieses 3,479,602 




















Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. .........-e00055 3,225,742 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles........ 3,203,498 
DONNOTE: TUS COME 65 cc ccc cece sceccecces 3,178,558 
First National Bank of Chicago.............2506: 3,039,561 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 

NE eee Oe NIG ool aon <0 60 0.5 0,6 Wis. 0 0404 0:60 2,795,753 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Compoany..........- 2,218,251 
UN FONE GI sa ccc ccccescccnvcbeccecccs 2,069,523 
HONOVOT GONE. oc. tc cccces Swear aie baa eRe 1,957,568 
I I AT EME Ss 50k occ cie cv sae eeeeens 1,951,420 
First National Bank of Boston. .........eeeeeeees 1,911,213" 














American Trust Co., San Francisco.........+eeee0% 1,763,279 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank. .............2-05. 1,582,051 
on a ee errr re 1,456,546 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co............-. 1,193,154 
STINE a Bias 2 isin: sons a: bide seid ie b.0 side o's wb’ 1,138,053 
















Philadelphia National Bank..........eseeeeeeees 1,108,191 
Aa « ccd dcvesccnciccesvecé 1,075,918 
First Western Bank & Trust Co........ececeeccees 1,005,889 
NINE I Ne an 5 o:5. s6dselb a eu aso ees 979,167 
TO FONE COURS COMIN 66k. 5 ones ccscccceesvee 948,241 










Stet PURO DEIN. onic acc cccececsccccee 932,576 
Republic National Bank of Dallas...............- 911,953 
First National Bank of Portland...............e6- 886,008 
United States National Bank of Portland (Ore.)..... 871,231 
First National Bank in Dallas............eeeeeees 826,375*** 












National City Bank of Cleveland. ............555 797,760 
Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit........... 796,961 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank................ 780,814 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. ..........0eeeeeees 761,701 
PN UP IN, occ cetocsevccccetcces 758,201*** 










Marine Trust Co. of Western New York........... 756,235 
First Wisconsin National Bank. ...........eeee00% 718,251 
RE TNS NII a. 0-56 0 :00-01010 016-08 0.0 00:0 6.00.06 0:00 704,039 
First City National Bank of Houston. ............. 701,986*** 
Marine Midland Trust Company. .............6. 654,162 










IE PN iii cy oc cise waldcsavegecacs 650,096 
First National Bank in St. Lovis...........2eee0es 631,482 
NE I says 6. dca 66 6:4 bb HAN Oh be 60 ede ws 620,074 
I rg da a aly arated bie wi ad 0-0.d Si0ls 619,986 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co............ 616,248 












Central National Bank of Cleveland.............. 583,490 
Franklin National Bank of Long Island............ 548,253 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co...........e cece eees 536,416 
National Bank of Commerce of Seattle........... $32,100" 
WGNOY PORINOIIGN TIE 6 oo oc cc cas hscieccceedvcies 523,306 








*Does not include City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
**Does not include Old Colony Trust Co. 
*** June 23, 1958. 
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THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 





Statement of Condition, June 30, 1958 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Obligations 

State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Miorenes . 5 ek lk ce 
SN 6 ape 4 ea ie ae 
Banking Houses... ... « 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 
Cltber Aas . ke en ee 


LIABILITIES 


a ° 
Foreign, Funds Bonnderel gh 
Reserve for Taxes 
Acceptances Outstanding : 
Less: In Portfolio ... . « « 
Other Liabilities . 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock . . bic 
(13,090,000 Shares—$1 2. 50 Par) 
Surplus... Poe. eee 


Undivided Profits . Se oa abe 


- $233,257,385 
20,737,383 


$163,625,000 


350,000,000 
106,019,823 


$1,952,817,255 ° 
1,881,410,380 
486,435,411 
159,107,549 
3,588,362,258 
57,742,797 
207,257,685 
69,283,652 
$8,402,416,987 





$7,438,170,443 
5,278,715 
52,026,603 


212,520,002 
56,841,351 
17,935,050 


619,644,823 
$8, 402,416, 987 











Of the above assets $850,777 ,043 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided 
by law. Securities with a book value of $38,094,477 are loaned to customers 
against collateral. Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


AYA oben: 
aged 

were 
having a 
peeB Re beh ecw ete 


snack... 


---our armored truck picked up 
28,000 cash items at the airport 


Nothing could be more leisurely than a 
midnight snack. 

But no one could be less leisurely than 
we while this is going on—and the city sleeps. 
All through the night, our armored trucks 
are speeding to and from the airport to pick 
up cash items for processing. 

On a typical trip at midnight, for in- 
stance, we picked up 28,000 items—and sped 
them directly to the bank without so much 


as a moment’s delay at the post office. All 
told, about a quarter-ton of cash items are 


_ hurried to us each day from the airport. 


Is it any wonder, correspondents from 
coast-to-coast like to do business with us? 

If you would like to know how we can 
save you money by saving you time, why not 
get in touch with us? 

We’d be glad to discuss it with you in 
your office. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
’ Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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_ Washington Report 
pr ae Correspondent: Helmuth Boy 





Inflation is replacing recession as the big domestic worry in Washington. 

Officials are now convinced that business is fast gathering new momentum 
after hitting bottom in April. They point to recent improvement in such key 
indicators as industrial production, private housing starts, nonfarm employment, 
personal income and retail sales; and they note that second-quarter corporate 
earnings were up a bit over the first quarter. 

The clincher, officials think, came this month in a Commerce Department 
report that inventory liquidation—responsible for about two-thirds of the 
recession—had slowed appreciably in June. 





But there's a fear that the economy may be jumping out of the frying pan 
into the fire. Concern over the threat of inflation is evident in many quarters 
here, and strong warnings have been voiced by President Eisenhower, Treasury 
Secretary Anderson and some key Congressmen. 

During House consideration of the latest debt limit boost (by $8 billion 
to $288 billion), for example, Chairman Mills (D., Ark.) of the Ways & Means 
Committee warned that "in the next several years we may see rises in prices such 
as we have not seen before in peacetime." 

And Sen. Bennett (R., Utah) of the Senate Finance and Banking committees 
declared: "If we consider recession the greater evil and deliberately whip up 
more inflation as a means of speeding up the rate of the already developing 
recovery, we will not only increase the malignancy of the monetary disease, but 
we will also weaken our power to cope with it. If this happens, I am sure we 
will be setting the stage for another and inevitably serious depression." 


Consumer credit controls are being considered again by the Administra- 
tion. It’s possible, if not probable, that standby controls will be recommended 
to Congress early next year. 


By hiking stock margin requirements back to 70 per cent from 50 per cent, 
the Federal Reserve Board served notice that it is ready to move rapidly against 


inflation should it prove necessary. 

More specifically, of course, this month’s action was aimed at preventing 
excessive use of credit in the stock market. The 50 per cent margin requirement 
had been in effect since January 16, during which time loans by weekly reporting 
banks for purchasing or carrying securities (including Governments) rose 25 per 
cent; and common stock prices, as measured by SEC’s composite index of 265 
issues, jumped up 17 per cent. 


Congress passed the small business financing bill (BANKERS MONTHLY, July 
15). The bill empowers both the states and the SBA to charter special invest— 
ment companies that will provide long-term loans and equity capital for smalls. 
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ONLY BURROUGHS GIVES YOU 
| COMPLETE ELECTRONIC VERIFICATIN- Q@ 
EVERY SINGLE ITEM 


ELECTRONIC proof that all checks and all deposits are posted 
to the correct accounts in one run. 











eta ER 


WITH 


PROOF of correct balance computation and extension. 
PROOF of correct register accumulation. 
PROVED electronic reading. 


PROOF that the electronic and mechanical components are in 
agreement. 


PRINTED audit control. 


How’s that for a boon to your bookkeeping! Yet, the ability to provide true 

single posting electronically is only one among many exclusive advances built 

into the Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine. Advances that 

give it the power to produce more work in less time with greater accuracy 
mm and lower cost than anything else in existence or in sight. 


POO STL LIS TL ERR eens eneaemet tt 


Call our nearby office for full details without obligation. Burroughs 


Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM. 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in complete bank automation” 


Burroughs 
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Don't be 
Half-Reconciled 


Use 
HANCORE 


Hanover’s 
COMPLETE 


Reconciliation Plan 


This comprehensive reconciliation 
service—for correspondents’ money 
orders issued in volume—does the 
whole job. 





More and more correspondents are 
turning to HANCORE—a product 


of Hanover research. 





Be satisfied with nothing less than 
the original HANCORE PLAN. For 
full details, write our Bank Rela- 


tions Department, 70 Broadway, 
New York 15. 





Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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AGRIBUSINESS— 
WHAT IT MEANS TO BANKS 


Functional Integration of Food Industry Presents New Problems 


A revolutionary change has brought together the talents and skills of the business- 


man, farmer, processor and merchandiser. 


Discussed here are some of the special 


implications this new concept holds for the loan officers of the nation’s banks as 
revealed at a seminar held for a group of bank officers. 


ICK up almost any general interest 
magazine today and thumb slow- 
ly through the pages of advertis- 

ing. Spread before you in eye-catch- 
ing color display are tantalizing arrays 
of fruits and beverages, fine cuts of 
red meat, multi-stocked refrigerators, 
attractive styles in clothing, starkly 
erect oil derricks, a modern house- 
wife’s dream kitchen, high-speed com- 
munication systems, rich cfeamy cakes 
and ponderous trucks moving across 
the country. 

These illustrations and many others 
are pictorial evidence of an industry 
that today supplies forty per cent of 
the total consumer purchases of the 
American people. The nature and 
scope of that industry is clearly in- 
dicated by the name by which it is 
becoming more and more widely 
known, ‘‘agribusiness.”” That is to 
say that the farmer is no longer an 
isolated part of the economy. His 
products are attractively packaged 
to meet the taste, quality and con- 
venience demands of purchasers. His 
string beans are frozen for better stor- 
age and deferred usage. His meats 
and fruits are designed for easy prepa- 
ration in modern kitchens with ultra- 
modern equipment. 

Nor is packaging of agricultural 
products the only area of change. 
The farmer’s produce is transported 
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By J. EARL COKE 
Vice President, Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. 


in bulk by highway, rail, ship and air 
in an efficient and speedy manner. 
Farms are tilled with machinery using 
oil or gasoline. Soil is revitalized and 
made more productive with scientifi- 
cally prepared fertilizers. 


A revolutionary change is taking 
place, bringing together the talents 
and skills of the businessman, farmer, 
processor and merchandiser. To- 
gether, their efforts are offering men, 


J. EARL COKE 





women and children better food and 
better clothing efficiently and attrac- 
tively marketed. This coordination 
of all operations of food and fibre pro- 
duction and marketing is unique in 
the United States. It is an American 
industry evolving from the competi- 
tive desire of American people for 
better things. 

The sweeping changes ‘that are 
taking place in the nation’s produc- 
tion and marketing methods hold im- 
portant implications for banks. In- 
deed, agribusiness could well become 
one of the fastest growing sources of 
bank business. 


A first formalized step toward a 
close study of this field was taken dur- 
ing the first two weeks of July when 
Bank of America held a seminar on 
agribusiness at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. The course was 
sponsored by the bank in cooperation 
with the Extension Service of the 
University of California. The curri- 
culum, first of its kind presented any- 
where, was developed by representa- 
tives of the bank and a university 
committee. Instruction was given 
by the university’s Department of 
Agricultural Economics staff and men 
from private industry. 

While the subject matter dealt with 
in classroom study and field trips to 
food processing and distribution plants 
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One of the state’s 269 commercial crops is the apricot.* 


necessarily concerned itself almost ex- 
clusively with California products and 
institutions, the discussions them- 
selves ranged far afield, and the scope 
of the seminar encompassed the en- 
tire national agribusiness picture. 


Fifteen senior Bank of America 
officers were selected from all parts of 
the state to take the two-week resi- 
dence course. The purpose of the 
course was to acquaint these men with 
the problems, methods and techniques 
applicable to management of agricul- 
tural processing firms and distributing 
industries in California. 


(California’s annual gross farm in- 
come of approximately $2.8 billion is 
the highest in the nation. It is the lead- 
ing state in the processing of agricultural 
products, not only because of its greater 
production of crops and livestock but 
also because it processes a higher pro- 
portion of its own products than any 
other state. California produces 269 
different commercial crops on is 10 
million cultivated acres.) 


The seminar was designed to show 
the officers selected what is happening 
to the nation’s food system and food 
firms, the causes and effects. Two 


*Tom McKinzie, production superintendent of the 
San Jose plant of Richmond-Chase Cannery, gives 
bankers a few pointers on grading. Standing, I. to 
r., John McCoy, assistant vice president at San 
Francisco; William Robertson, assistant vice presi- 
dent at San Jose main office; E. Haviland Johns- 
ton, vice president at Sacramento; John Reutter, 
farm appraiser, San Diego, and Mr. McKinzie. 
Kneeling are Ernie McRitchie (left), assistant vice 
president, Orange County, and Tony Garcia, as- 
sistant cashier in Los Angeles, 
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fundamental transformations have 
taken place in American agriculture 
during the past 25 years. 

First, agriculture, in common with 
industry in general, has become in- 
creasingly consumer-conscious, and 
the requirements of retailers have 
been a predominant influence in the 
development of agribusiness. Farm 
production must meet the require- 
ments of a consumer market that is 
as selective in its demands as are the 
purchasers of automobiles or house- 
hold appliances. The farmer cannot 
produce his product for any open 
market without considering consumer 
demand in taste, size, quality or cut. 


It is not enough to send apples, 
beef or potatoes to the food marts. 
These apples, the cuts of meat and 
the quality of potatoes must satisfy 
the desires of consumers at all eco- 
nomic levels who have become ac- 
customed to high standards. More 
and more farmers are joining the pro- 
cessors in a coordinated commercial 
system in which all parts of their ac- 
tivity are oriented to market needs 
and specifications. 

The second change is taking place 
inside the plants of processors and 
distributors. Just as the farmer can- 
not produce his crops willy-nilly with- 
out regard for consumer demand, 
neither can the processor ignore the 
purchasing market. 


Competition is a stern taskmaster. 
The processor and distributor must 
labor continually to use every tech- 


nique known to operate effectively in 
this competitive field. It has become 
a large-scale operation in a new and 
co-ordinated system of procuring, 
processing and selling, all with the aim 
of orientation to the market. What 
were the causes of the changes taking 
place in American agriculture? This 
was a natural question for the bankers 
at the seminar to ask, and the seminar 
supplied a comprehensive answer. 


Super-Markets Sparked Trend 


The initial spark was ignited with 
the advent of the super-market as the 
leading retailer of food products. 
Super-markets developed naturally 
in response to the needs generated by 
better highways, more automobiles, 
greater emphasis on convenience, 
women working outside the home, 
better home storage facilities, better 
food preparation techniques, better 
pricing through volume selling, and 
changing consumer tastes. 


But the growth of the super-market 
needed simultaneous development in 
other parts of the food system. As- 
sured sources of regular supply of uni- 
form high quality and acceptable 
product packaging were mandatory. 
Cited as an example of this need was 
that of an American-type super- 
market in South America which failed 
to insure a continuing economical sup- 
ply of products for its shelves. Con- 
sumer demand for one item, for which 
there was no immediate re-supply, 
was so strong that the goods were 
shipped in by air from the United 
States. Shipping costs more than 
wiped out profits. 


The American food system is gear- 
ing itself to meet the demands of food 
retailers. Today nine per cent of 
food retail stores by number are doing 
65 per cent of the food retail business; 
70 per cent are responsible for approxi- 
mately ten per cent of the business. 
But it is the nine per cent group that 
is doing most to modernize the coun- 
try’s entire food system. 


To pinpoint analysis of these 
changes for the bankers and to ap- 
praise their effect on banking service, 
the inter-relation of the fundamental 
levels of the food system were ex- 
amined. These fundamental levels 
were described as: 1) consumers 
with their drastically changing tastes, 
2) retailers, 3) wholesalers, 4) proces- 
sors, 5) producers and 6) the related 
industries of supply, transportation 
and finance. 
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The FIRST 


of New York 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


78 Branches 


in Greater New York 


72 Overseas Branches, 
Offices, and Affiliates 
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Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1958 


ASSETS 


Caso AnD DuE From Banks .... 


Unitep States GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. . 


STATE AND MunicIPAL SECURITIES. . .. .« 


Oruer SECURITIES . .. . 


Loans 


- . . . . . . - a . 


Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . . . « 


FEDERAL Reserve Bank Stock a ed 


. . 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION . . . 


Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT . 


ITEMs IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES ... . 
OTHER ASSETS 


Total 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 


LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND BILLS . 


Due To Foreicn CENTRAL BANKS. .. 


RESERVES: 


UNEARNED INCOME ... ec e 


TAXES AND ACCRUED ExpPpENSES. . . . 


e e e 7 e e ° . . . . 


I ae nas So Res ne ee 64 ROS 
CaPITAL . By ae see ge $240,000,000 
(72,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
SURPRUS.) 6.35 sw 6 le 6. eee 
Unpivipep Prorits. . . . . - 87,349,788 


SHAREHOLDERS’ Fquity. .. . 


Total 


. 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25. 


$1,825,609,083 


1,500,873,223 
434,348 869 
125,705,651 
3,965,541,628 
111,022,634 
18,600,000 
7,000,000 
39,924,542 
9,660,709 
18,146,624 





$8 056,432,963 


#7,132,710,136 


116,096,503 
499 300 


32,590,865 
58,906,371 
8,280,000 


707,349,788 


$8,056,432,963 


$838,308,165 of United States Government Obligations and $36,997,285 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 


purposes required or permitted by law. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 





Capital Funds $33,998,127 





DIRECTORS 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Chairman of the Board, The National 
Cash Régister Company 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JR. 
Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 
CHARLES M. BRINCKERHOFF 
President, The Anaconda Company 
PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 
Partner, Chubb & Son 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corparation 
R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Company of California 
DeWITT A. FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 
JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
President, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation 
HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 


H. MANSFIELD HORNER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York Telephone 
Company 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Incorporated 

EDWARD S. MOORE, JR. 
Executive Vice-President, National 
Biscuit Company 

CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
President, General Foods 
Corporation 


ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
20 Exchange Place 
CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM C. STOLK 
President, American Can Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Executive Vice-President 


LEO D. WELCH 
Vice-President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 

ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


SENIOR MANAGEMENT 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 

RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 

DeWITT A. FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 

J. ED. WARREN 
Senior Vice-President 


GRANT KEEHN 
Executive Vice-President and 
Assistant to the Chairman 


J. HOWARD LAERI 
Executive Vice-President 


GEORGE S. MOORE 
Executive Vice-President 


ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Executive Vice-President 

THOMAS R. WILCOX 
Executive Vice-President 


GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Vice-President and Cashier 





































































































































































































































































































“The retailer determines the standards and_types.’’* 


It was pointed out to the students 
that, while the objective of increasing 
profit was a common denominator, 
the interdependence of all levels of 
the food system was felt most keenly 
at processor and producer levels where 
there is a clearly indicated need for 
closer coordination. 


Grower-processor coordination was 
described as linking together, either 
contractually or otherwise, certain 
activities and decisions of growers and 
processors that resulted in the relin- 
quishment by either or both of certain 
management decisions regarding the 
production and marketing of their 
products. Allied Grape Growers, a 
California cooperative, was cited as 
an example of such coordination. 
This co-op, composed of seven to 
eight hundred grape growers from 
Bakersfield through northern Cali- 
fornia and four wineries, produces 
approximately 23 per cent of all wine 
marketed in the country. Each 
grower guarantees, except in the case 
of crop failure, a fixed amount of grape 
tonnage to the co-op every year. 


With an assured supply of grapes 
the Allied Grape Growers can pro- 
duce a predicted volume of bulk 
wine. This in turn is marketed by 
United Vintners, a private corpora- 


*F. S. Sigler, Swift & Co.'s South San Francisco 
plant superintendent (second from left) is shown 
explaining the fine points of prime quality meats 
to (I. to r.) B. of A. Asst. Vice Presidents William 
Dittoe, San Francisco, E. Haviland Johnston, Sac- 
ramento, John A. Dillon, San Jose and W. J. Mur- 
ray, Los Angeles. 


tion, which guarantees a base return 
to the co-op, with an increasing profit 
margin related to total sales. Profit 
returns to Allied Grape Growers, 
minus wine production costs, are dis- 
tributed to members in proportion 
to tonnage delivered. The amounts 
of grapes pledged by growers, defray- 
ment of production and merchandis- 
ing costs, and determination of prof- 
its are governed by contractual agree- 
ments. 


A Study of Profits 


Given a pattern of coordination be- 
tween grower, processor and retailer, 
the bankers studied profit determin- 
ants common to all types of food and 
fibre production. These profit deter- 
minants were presented as relating to 
five phases of over-all operation: 
production efficiency, procurement ef- 
ficiency, merchandising, structure of 
the market to which the product is 
directed, and organization of the firm 
as to management -policies and pro- 
cedures. 


From the standpoint of credit ser- 
vice to the food supply system it is 
evident that profits are vital to a 
sound appraisal of financing needs, 
both for current operations and ex- 
pansions. Production efficiency re- 
lates size of the company to the scale 
and techniques of production. Pro- 
cessing technology, design, modifica- 
tion and minimum costs are key fac- 
tors here. Each applies to all plants 
regardless of size. 


The efficient combination of pro- 
cessing techniques is vital to.the main- 
tenance of the competitive position 
of the company. This includes de- 
sign of equipment and its location in 
the plant and operation, all of which 
must be forward looking. Any new 
method of producing a product neces- 
sarily is related to a modification of 
existing facilities. A constant goal 
of production efficiency is mainten- 
ance of minimum costs. 


The finest food plant in the country, 
however, with the most advanced 
equipment known, will not produce 
goods at a profit unless it has ready 
and assured access to raw materials. 
This is a crucial relationship. 


Where’s the Product? 


Where is the product grown and 
what are the costs of transportation 
from field to plant? What quantity 
is available to the processor and what 
time can delivery be expected? Are 
these firm commitments? Does the 
quality of raw materials measure up 
to consumer demands? Is there a 
predictable variety in the product? 
These questions demand close study 
by plant management and by the 
banker called upon to service financ- 
ing requirements of the firm. 


Involved here are location of plant 
and the record of fertility of produc- 
tion of farm lands drawn upon. 
These must be compared to competi- 
tive norms of the planned market for 
the product. As an example, a melon 
grown in a comparatively inaccessible 
area that has found high consumer 
favor. because of its outstanding taste, 
will merit higher expense in its pro- 
curement than a standard type in 
common production. 


Merchandising of the product by 
the retailer represents one of the keen- 
est areas of competition for profit in 
the food system today. The average 
number of items on shelves of super- 
markets today is more than 6,000 as 
compared with 800 in 1928. The 
retailer must operate profitably in 
this vastly extended range of product 
choice. He must use shelf space wise- 
ly. He must not only be alert to new 
brands and new types of products but 
maintain, as well, the supply lines that 
will assure access to the quantity re- 
quired to fill his needs. 


The more intense competitive con- 
ditions imposed by consumer demand 
are leading to definite changes in the 
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$2,000,000,000 spent last year on 
recreational boating. Now 7,000,000 boats in U.S.; 


1,300,000 boat trailers. Losses from boat loans less than '4 
of 1%. Usual boat loan rates are 6%—as high as 812%. For 
details about boat financing opportunities, mail coupon. 





Are you listed? 
National Association of Engine 


and Boat Manufacturers pub- Dept. 88 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND BOAT 
lishes a list of banks interested in MANUFACTURERS, INC. 420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
financing boats and engines. This ee 

list is distributed to Marine 
Dealers and prospective boat- 
owners. If you'd like your bank 
included, mail the coupon. 


Please send me a free copy of “Pleasure Boating Offers Financing 
Opportunities.” 

Please include our name in your listing to Marine Dealers and prospective 
boatowners. 





YOUR NAME__ TITLE f 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE BANK NAME a 
AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS, INC. _. sone ia 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK ii a ZONE___STATE aie 
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market structure as it relates to the 
total food system. This, too, bears 
analysis from the profit standpoint. 


The Retailer Decides 


Retail food enterprises now are 
organized like any other modern 
major business. The changes in the 
food industry have been sharper and 
more rapid than ever before. Those 
firms not able to adjust to these 
changes are speedily losing ground. 
The functional relationships of the 
food system are coming closer together 


in a vertical coordination directed to- 
ward a more efficient operation at all 
levels. 


This can be seen, for example, in 
the meat product of a leading chain 
store. Here the retailer determines 
the standards and types of meat cuts 
to be sold to the consumer. A coor- 
dinated line of supply is created ex- 
tending from the producer, through 
the processor to the finished product. 
Cattle, hogs and sheep are finished to 
meet the standards set by the retailer. 
Butchering techniques, size of cuts, 


GOVERNMENT 
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MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 





EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL 
& RAILROAD BONDS 
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Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ALBANY Boston 
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and packaging meet the same stand- 
ards. 

The result is that the chain retailer 
places on his counters a product that 
is preplanned, both as to quality and 
size. He can maintain an advertising 
program with positive assurance that 
his products will back it up, and his 
competitive position will be strength- 
ened accordingly. 


Dominating each of the profit de- 
terminants at all levels of the food sup- 
ply system is quality of management, 
and that is the predominant concern, 
as well, of the bank loan officer. Or- 
ganization of the firm, whatever its 
function in the system may be, is 
vital to its success. Food firms have 
learned that they do not exist in a 
vacuum. They must be concerned 
with people outside the company: 
suppliers, customers, stockholders, la- 
bor and government. Each exerts a 
force upon the company and it is 
one of the tasks of management to 
recognize and weigh the impact of 
these forces. 


All Levels Interdependent 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
brief description of profit determi- 
nants in a food system that a close in- 
terdependence exists among all levels. 
A poor crop grown on acres that have 
become almost sterile because of lack 
of proper fertilization will hurt not 
only the farmer, but the processor 
depending on him for supply. An 
inferior quality of processed product 
will weaken the competitive position 
of the retailer. 


Weak organization: or tardiness in 
the application of management skills 
will result sooner or later in a lack of 
preparation for change which may 
well lead, in turn, to the loss of one or 
more sources of supply and spiraling 
transportation costs. A retail store 
management whose decision-making 
faculties are lying dormant could 
cause a firm to be left behind as others 
move ahead with new products in 
better packages. 


Along with their studies of condi- 
tions as they exist in the food system 
today, the students were given an 
opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with specific problems of the industry. 
Inventory management, storage, price 
formulation, promotion and advertis- 
ing came under close scrutiny. Sev- 
eral sessions were devoted to current 
trends in private research and 4de- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Investment Survey 
Governments « Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 








A formidable array of summer developments has swept away the bulk of the 
gains scored by the bond markets in their spectacular late -1957, early-1958 rally. 

The 12-year-old bear market in bonds has been reconfirmed. A decline that 
may carry quotations below 1957 lows is envisioned in some market circles. 

"No bids" has become a byword of the thin, widely—fluctuating Government 
market. Dealer positions have been extremely light, sometimes almost invisible, 
in distant maturities. 

Banks, insurance companies, funds and individuals all have looked the other 
way from intermediate and longer-term issues, have sought shelter in shortest money 
market issues. Seldom in memory has doom and gloom psychology so permeated the 
market. Memories of the severe 1956-57 depreciation are still seen. 





More fundamentally, investors are cognizant of these influences on market 
trends: 1) Treasury borrowing of $6 billion in new funds before the end of the year, 
even as state and municipal borrowing remains near a peak for any second half——and 
corporate activity in the capital market, while still well under a year ago, 
continues to exceed by a wide margin all earlier estimates; 

2) Federal Reserve intentions not to provide bank reserves to allow the 
Treasury deficit to be financed through the banks at continuing low rates; 3) rem— 
nants of a speculative overhang in the market. 


The key point is that credit authorities now consider money supply more than 
adequate to allow great new expansion in the economy. Total money supply at midyear 
reached $229.4 billion, 4.4 per cent above a year earlier, has increased since as a 
result of big open market purchases by the Fed. (Money supply now is defined by 
the Fed as all time and demand deposits, plus currency outside banks. ) 

No attempt will be made to increase bank reserves, and hence money supply; 
indeed, the authorities are concerned about reducing total reserves, which bulged 
when the Fed was forced to rescue the Treasury in its July refunding. At that time, 
the Fed purchased $1.1 billion of 1 5/8s due August 1, 1959, and about $100 million 
of longer issues. Fed officials, noting they are chiefly concerned with offsetting 
the boost in reserves that ensued from this operation, make clear that increasing 
demand for capital funds by the Treasury and others does not mean they will increase 
the available supply of funds. 

As one top official said: "The Treasury should compete with other borrowers 
in the market. The supply of funds is limited. What is available to one sector of 
the economy may not be available to another." This adamant attitude, meant to 
prevent the economy from entering a heady inflationary spree, points to higher yields 
on intermediate and longer obligations. 


Federal Reserve operations in the open market were restored to bills swiftly 


after purchase of the 1 5/8 per cent certificates—which action was taken to salvage 
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the refunding and prevent the market from becoming even more disorderly. As of this 
writing, the Fed has not reentered the market. 

Officials explain that the "bills only" policy remains in effect. In estab— 
lishing the policy, the authorities long ago made clear that there would be de— 
partures in the event of turbulent market conditions seriously affecting trading in 
Governments. Since such a storm threatened before the July refunding, the bills 
only policy was temporarily suspended, not abandoned. 

To offset the great addition to bank reserves made by purchase of the 1 5/8s, 
the Fed apparently has decided on permitting free reserves to gradually adjust 
downward. This has been done through moderate bill sales, as well as allowing 
seasonal borrowings to absorb reserves while the Fed stands by (instead of meeting 
such requirements). In time, free reserves may return to well below last spring's 


$500-million-—plus level. 


ee = 2. 


Meanwhile, one of the most interesting facets of the market picture continues 
to be the chasm between shortest and longest term yields on Treasurys. Early this 
month, the gap was almost 2.5 per cent, widest in 25 years. 

The answer, of course, lies in heavy concentration by all classes of investors 
in shortest maturities during this period of doubt and possible transition. 

Possibilities of a sharp upturn in short-term rates may be mounting. It is 
apparent that the Treasury will have to rely on bank purchases of short-term issues 
to raise much of the $6 billion required before the end of the year. Additionally, 
the commercial paper market may become more active in the fall. 

Should a significant upturn in business loans accompany the apparent improvement 
in economic conditions, demand for short-term paper could ease, despite rebuilt bank 
liquidity, at the very time when supply is increasing. Market observers point out 
that an upsurge in money market yields could be just as abrupt as their sharp fall. ‘ 


Although municipal bond prices have softened in sympathy with Governments, 
the market has generally shown excellent resilience through the summer; bonds have | 
been absorbed readily as they have been offered, although at steadily higher yields. 
Activity in the secondary market also has been heavy, and inventories have not been 
built up as much as in previous periods of extreme weakness in the Government market. 

Total state and municipal financing for the second half is estimated at a 
tremendous $3.5 billion or more, bringing the year's total to about $8 billion. At 


midyear, tax-exempts outstanding were estimated at $52 billion, of which banks held 
just over 25 per cent. 


Corporate bond yields have advanced toward their highest levels of the year 
as the flow of new offerings—even during a period of customary summer slack—has 
continued much‘heavier than anticipated by underwriters. 


The yield spread between Aaa corporates and the longest Treasury issue was | 
about 40 basis points early this month, an unusually narrow differential. | 
This indicated to some analysts that corporate bond prices might point lower, 
especially upon any further weakness in the Government market. 


Headlining the corporate calendar is the largest debt issue ever to be 
underwritten for an American industrial company—the $350 million Sears, Roebuck 
long-term debenture offering. This will be marketed in September. Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana also will be in the market in early fall to raise $200 million 
through long-term debentures. 

Other major issues due to appear include $60 million bonds of Public Service 
Electric & Gas and $50 million bonds of Southern California Edison. 
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NEW BOOKS, ANALYSES 


SECURITIES OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 
1958 Edition. The First Boston 
Corp., 15 Broad St., New York 5.— 
Reference for investors who are in- 
terested in securities of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, Governmental Credit Agen- 
cies and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction & Development; in- 
cludes a chronological review of finan- 
cial events and economic develop- 
ments that were of importance tc the 
Government securities market dur- 
ing the last two years. 


W.R. GRACE & CO. Harris, Upham & 
Co., Dept. “‘S’’, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5.—Field report. 


SUMMARY OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
INDUSTRIES. Se attle-First National 
Bank, 2d Ave. at Cherry St., Seattle 
24.—Annual review. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING. $1.00. Credit 
Policy Commission, American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 36 St., New 
York 16.—Based on a survey of ex- 
perience and practice among bank- 
ers. 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 18th an- 
nual edition. 384 pages. $25. Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6.—Data and records on 
every important open-end and closed- 
end investment company, as well as 
a wide range of information about 
mutual funds in general. 


STOP PAYMENT ORDERS—POLICIES 
AND PROCEDURES. 80 pages. $3 to 
NABAC-member banks, $6 to non- 
members. Commercial Operations 
Commission, National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 38 
South Dearborn St., Chicago 3.— 
Legal considerations, specific stop 
payment procedures. 


THE TREND OF BANK LOANS. $2 a 
year. Research Council, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36 St., 
New York 16.—Supplement cover- 
ing the first half of 1958. 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS— 
CURRENT YIELDS. Eastman Dillon, Un- 
ion Securities & Co., 15 Broad St., 
New York 5.—Yield data for divi- 
dend rates ranging from 1 cent to $7. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Verified 
Inwestment 
Results 

IN MANAGING OR 

COUNSELLING 
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No for many years has there been such wide variation in the per- 
formance of individual stocks. Today, even more than in the past, careful 
selection both for the institutional and individual portfolio is vital if 
capital is to be safeguarded and increased. 


The Value Line Survey provides objective, statistically determined 
yardsticks of value that could help you to select the best current stock 
values. On the basis of its rating standards each of 804 widely held stocks 
is ranked currently for intrinsic value, for probable market performance 
over the next 12 months and for 3 to 5 year appreciation potentiality. 


These rankings are issued every week on each of the 804 stocks under 
constant survey. The record of performance of the rankings is regularly 
verified by independent public accountants. A recent auditors’ report” 
covers the six months period ended April 17th for the five groups of stocks 
whose Probable Market Performance was statistically estimated in October, 
1957. Here is the comprehensive record applying to al/ of the stocks under 
survey: 


160 stocks ranked | (for highest performance) 

160 stocks ranked II (for above average performance) 
160 stocks ranked III (for average performance) 

160 stocks ranked IV (for below average performance)... gained 0.5% 
160 stocks ranked V (for lowest performance) gained 3.5% 


During the same period the Dow-Jones Industrials gained 2%. 











gained 19.8% 
..gained 16.1% 
gained 7.8% 
















How Value Line rankings can be used in the day-to-day management 
of a stock portfolio is described in a 16-page booklet, “A Disciplined 
Approach to Sound Investing.” A copy will be sent to you on request. 
You are also invited to take advantage of a short-term subscription bring- 
ing you the current summary of Value Line rankings on all 804 stocks 
together with 4 weeks of the complete Survey, including full-page Ratings 
& Reports on each of over 260 stocks of the 804 covered during a full 3 
months cycle, a Supervised Account Report, a new Special Situation Rec- 
ommendation and 4 weekly Supplements. 













Send $5 to Dept. BA1, The Value Line Investment Survey 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


*copy sent on request 


The Value Line Investment Survey 


Launch Campaign for 
Banks’ Share of Market 


This effort is designed to remove, at the national level, 
the “roadblocks” standing between commercial banks and 
their share of the market for financial services, which are 
made up, for the most part, of public confusion and igno- 
rance regarding the distinguishing characteristics of com- 
mercial banks and the kind of people who run them. 


By MORRIS R. BROWNELL, JR. * 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Foundation for Commercial Banks 


HE commercial banks of the coun- 
try will begin this fall to tell 
their story to millions of fami- 

lies in every community in the coun- 
try by means of advertisements ap- 
pearing in Life, Reader’s Digest, Time, 
Newsweek, and U.S. News and World 
Report. The promises of financial sup- 
port received in response to the invi- 
tation extended to the nation’s 14,000 
commercial banks to join in the 
effort give ample assurance that ade- 
quate funds will be available. 


The advertising has two main pur- 
poses: 


1. To show the important place of 
the commercial bank and banker 
in the prosperity and welfare of 
the individual, the family, busi- 
ness and community, and thus to 
improve the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward banks and bankers, 
both locally and nationally. 


2. To sell the multiple services of- 
fered by the commercial bank 
and thus induce more people to 
use our services in preference to 
those of our competitors. 


A Shift in Position 


Commercial banks have grown in 
resources, customers, and earnings 
over recent years. As a consequence, 
there may be some bankers who feel 
that all is well, that they are getting 
all the business they should get and 
are now doing all that there is any 
necessity for doing. 

Let’s look at a few very vital facts. 
The total assets of commercial banks 
have increased 22 times since 1900— 
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from $10 billion to $218 billion. At 
the same time, however, the assets 
of the whole financial system increased 
37 times—from $19 billion to $699 bil- 
lion. During these years of phenome- 
nal growth, therefore, our share of the 
total assets of the financial system 
declined from 53 per cent in 1900 to 
31 per cent in 1956. 

Part of the decline was due to the 
growth of institutions like life insur- 
ance companies which serve in fields 
we cannot or do not want to enter. 
Nevertheless, a good part of the de- 
cline was due to aggressive non-bank 
competition which took business that 
we should have gained. 

These facts were developed by a 
study recently completed by the Mar- 
ket Development Committee of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
headed by Bradford A. Warner, vice 
president of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York. Drawing on 
studies made by the Federal Reserve 
Board, the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, and other reliable 
sources, the ARCB report looked be- 
hind the figures showing a gain in the 
volume of commercial bank business 
but a loss in its share of the market. 

It showed that in area after area 
commercial banks have been giving 
ground to competition. It proved that 
we should not be complacent; we 
should not be satisfied with increases 
in volume while losing our percentage 
share of the expanding business. 


In business loans and investments, 
for example, it was found that com- 


*Mr. Brownell is vice president, Philadelphia Na- 


tional Bank. 


mercial banks went from $14 billion 
in 1918 to $33 billion in 1953. Yet, in 
our share of short-term corporate debt, 
business loans and investments de- 
clined from 83 to 33 per cent in thirty- 
five years. 

Farm mortgages held by commer- 
cial banks and savings banks grew 
from $406 billion in 1909 to $1,131 
billion in 1953. But, in this same 
period, the share of such mortgages 
held by commercial and savings banks 
dropped from 51 to 25 per cent. 

On another f ron t—savings ac- 
counts—our banks did very well in the 
ten years between 1946 and 1956— 
going up from $34 billion to over $50 
billion. Yet, our share of savings ac- 
count money actually dropped from 
54 per cent to 41 per cent. At the same 
time, the share gained by the savings 
and loan associations jumped from 14 
per cent to 31 per cent. 

The theme of “gain and loss” runs 
on through other areas of our busi- 
ness as it is examined in relation to 
those of our competitors—a gain in 
volume, but a loss in percentage 
share. It requires little imagination to 
project these trends into the future, 
and to see it can happen that we may 
all wake up some day to find our- 
selves outdistanced by more aggress- 
ive competitors. This will not happen 
if we face up to the real facts of the 
situation, and take steps that will 
gain for us an increased share of the 
business as well as increased volume. 

What is the potential for growth? 
What are the roadblocks? What can 
we do? 


An Expanding Potential 


We have only to look around us to 
see the opportunities for potential 
growth in banking business. Popula- 
tion has been climbing at a very high 
rate. The “baby boom” since 1940 
is bringing a great harvest of new 
adults into the market every year— 
needing more housing, clothes, food, 
and financial services. 

A “revolution” in the distribution 
of incomes can have an explosive ef- 
fect on the potential for more bank 
customers if we move in to get the 
new business. The number of families 
(spending units) with a disposable 
income over $4,000 a year came to 12 
million in 1950, doubled by 1956, and 
should reach 36 million by 1960, ac- 
cording to the experts. This means 
that within these ten years the poten- 
tial market for consumer banking ser- 
vice will be three times larger. 
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Any way you 
look at it... 
they re home 


furnishings 





Any way you look at insurance 
Old Republic has the answer 


A comprehensive specialized insurance 
program puts you in a better position to do 
business with home furnishings and appli- 
ance dealers. They want all-round security 
for their time-sales. You can deliver it with 
Old Republic’s credit life, accident and sick- 


ness coverages. 


In addition, you can offer complete fire and 
other loss insurance. One source for all cover- 
ages on diversified instalment credit means 
you can give better service more easily. In- 
quiry will show you the Old Republic Com- 
panies provide exactly what you want. 


ASK US HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF FURNITURE AND APPLIANCE LOANS 
». ONE CALL HANDLES ALL YOUR INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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GB id Republic 


Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


We know that as incomes rise, so, 
too, does the need for financial ser- 
vices. If banks had the field to them- 
selves, they could sit back and watch 
the new business roll in. But, as in the 
case of any other business, more com- 
petition moves in as volume expands. 
While we in banking are highly com- 
petitive with each other, our most 
serious competition is coming from 
non-bank financial services which are 


growing at a much faster rate than we 
are. 


Public Is Confused 


As we see the market for financial 
services growing by leaps and bounds, 
and observe aggressive competing in- 
stitutions gaining a greater percentage 
share of that business, we see a num- 
ber of ‘‘roadblocks” that stand in the 
way of our commercial banks. 


These “roadblocks” consist, for the 
most part, of three things: public 
confusion over the different kinds of 
financial institutions, public ignor- 
ance of the services of commercial 
banks, and an outdated image of the 
traditionally unfriendly banker. 


Our motivation studies show that 
most people have a confused idea of 
the differences between commercial 
banks, savings banks and savings and 
loan associations, credit unions, etc. 
It is also clear that too many people 
regard the commercial bank as “the 
businessman’s bank,” and know very 
little about the multiplicity of services 
they offer to people in general. 


While the majority of people regard 
bankers as honest, helpful and well- 
off, they also think bankers are hard- 
est to know, hardest to deal with, most 
formal and “‘oldest.’”’ At least, that is 
what our studies showed when people 
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were asked to rate bankers in relation 
to lawyers, insurance men, and even 
television repairmen! 

In short, we must clear away these 
“roadblocks” by making a clearer 
identification of our banks in relation 
to other financial institutions, do 
more to educate the public on our 
multiple services (“one-stop bank- 
ing’), and correct the banker image 
in the public mind. 


A Need for National Action 


Many individual banks are doing 
great work to promote better public 
understanding in their communities— 
through broad public relations, ad- 
vertising and marketing programs. 
State bankers associations have been 
working in the same direction. The 
national organizations—American 
Bankers Association, Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association, ete.,—have 
given leadership to nationwide efforts 
to encourage local banks to do a better 
public relations job both for them- 
selves and for banking as a whole. 


The one great force that has been 
lacking in the past is the use of com- 
munications at the national level de- 
signed to attract more customers to 
commercial banks. While our banks 
went on putting all their efforts into 
local media, our fastest growing com- 
petitor, the savings and loan associa- 
tions, enlisted national advertising 
and promotion in its endeavors to 
gain a rapidly increasing share of the 
market. They are now spending over 
a million dollars a year in national 
advertising that supports and com- 
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plements the promotional efforts 
which the individual units are making 
at the local level. 

The need for national action by 
banking has been recognized by more 
and more bankers in recent years. In 
fact, the demand for a national coop- 
erative effort finally brought about a 
Special National Public Relations 
Program which has been carried on 
very successfully since 1956. Origi- 
nally sponsored jointly by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and the As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers, 
the program is now carried on solely 
by ABA through the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 

This special program has carried 
the story of banking into all national 
media through stories, articles, broad- 
casts-—in newspapers, national maga- 
zines, radio, television and special 
publications. All of us who have been 
associated with this program are en- 
thusiastic about its accomplishments. 
It is doing an extremely useful job for 
banking. It demonstrated that despite 
the differences between our banks 
there are many common themes that 
can be projected nationally for the 
benefit of all our banks. 

As the public relations program has 
demonstrated the value of national 
cooperative action, there has de- 
veloped a growing demand among 
bankers for an advertising program 


onducted at the national level. In 


response to this demand, the ABA 
Public Relations Council recom- 
mended at its 1957 national conven- 
tion in Atlantic City that a national 
advertising program for banking be 
undertaken, that it .be financed on a 
voluntary basis, that a foundation be 
formed to receive contributions, and 
that a representative group of bankers 
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should be named as trustees of the 
foundation whose duty it would be to 
establish policy and strategy for the 
program. 


Favored by 2,800 Banks 


Last winter the ABA surveyed 
member banks and found that 2,800 
banks, representing nearly half of the 
membership’s deposits—over $95 bil- 
lion—voted in favor of a national ad- 
vertising program. The basis of volun- 
tary contributions suggested was $5 
per million of deposits. The ABA 
mailings made no effort to sell the 
program; it merely carried a general 
letter, a brief summary of arguments 
“for and against,” and a single ballot. 


Following a review of the survey, 
the ABA’s Administrative Commit- 
tee, acting on the recommendation of 
its Public Relations Council author- 
ized President Joseph C. Welman to 
appoint an organizing committee to 
represent the 2,800 banks that voted 
for national advertising and to under- 
take an independent ‘effort looking 
toward the formulation and implemen- 
tation of such a program. 


Members of the committee named 
by President Welman were: Lloyd L. 
Austin, president, Security First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
R. D. Banks, president, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Superior, Wis.; J. W. 
Bellamy, Jr., president, National Bank 
of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Gay- 
lord A. Freeman, Jr., vice president, 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; George Goodwin, vice 
president, The First National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga.; William M. Lockwood, 
president, Howard National Bank & 
Trust Company, Burlington, Vt.; 
William H. Moore, chairman of the 
board, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City; Royal L. Mullins, presi- 
dent, The Wolfe City National Bank, 
Wolfe City, Tex.; Seward D. Schooler, 
president, Coshocton National Bank, 
Coshocton, Ohio; L. M. Schwartz, 
president, Citizens State Bank, Paola, 
Kans.; Paul Wright, president, Dur- 
ham Bank & Trust Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; and myself as chairman. 


Our committee moved into imme- 
diate action when it was formed in 
May. We met and blocked out our 
plans for getting the nation’s banks 
behind the program. We established 
the Foundation for Commercial Banks 
to conduct the program, and members 
of the original “Organizing Commit- 
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It used to be strictly a Spanish word, but it was too good for one 
language to keep. In Arizona today, you hear it often in otherwise 


all-English conversations, for amigo means friend. Try it yourself: 


ah-MEE-go. 


The friendliness of Arizona life converts un extranjero (that’s 
a stranger) into un amigo in record time. People from every state 
and all the world rapidly adapt themselves to sunny, kindly Arizona 
ways. That’s one big reason why Arizona is now the fastest-growing 
of the 48, in population and industrial production. 


It may be that some of your amigos plan 
to become our amigos, too. If so, the friendly 
folks at “Arizona’s Bank” will be happy to 
supply any needed information about the 
Arizona economy. Just write: Home Office, 
Phoenix. We won’t wait till manana. (That's 
tomorrow.) We'll answer pronto. (Quickly, 


that is.) 
‘Onigonele Bawh" 


Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States 
SF OFFICES scnscrnoenn cercen nasnmnce comorsnon RESOURCES OVER $1 BILLION 



















































INTER-COUNTY TITLE 


GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1927 


Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 


certainty with 


TITLE INSURANCE 


OFFICES IN. 16 CITIES 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN., 
MASS., MARYLAND, OHIO, 
INDIANA, FLORIDA, DELAWARE, 
KENTUCKY, VIRGINIA, WEST VA. 

AND DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


BArclay 7-2700 


Thomas H. Quinn, President 
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Raymond Becker Verne Bart 


Vice President-and Cashier 


EN FROM Division F, the Banks & Bankers 
Division, at The First National Bank of 
Chicago can serve you in many ways. 


Because these men are assigned to geographical 
areas. they learn and know of the problems of the 
bankers in those particular areas. 


And, because they are closely associated with 
other well-informed commercial bankers at The 
First National, they can supply you with first- 
hand knowledge and current industrial informa- 
tion for your business loans. 


The First Nat 
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of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets ¢ Building with Chicago since 1863 
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Chicago Banks 
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Vice President 





Charles Newhall 


Whether you need to know about trends in the 
grain industry or the manufacturing field, our 
men can supply you with answers. And the same 
is true with your questions concerning manage- 
ment, investments, operations, remodeling, ad- 
vertising and many others. 





All this service is yours when you have a corre- 
spondent relationship with us. One of our men 
will be glad to explain the details at your con- 
venience. Why not drop us a line right now or 
come in and visit us while you are attending the 
ABA convention in September? 
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ional Bank 






Raymond Bruen 


SURANCE CORPORATION 
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; Do you recognize the men who serve your territory? 
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(Continued from page 29) 


tee” were elected as Trustees of the 
Foundation for the first year. 


Designated vice chairmen of the 
Trustees, representing, respectively, 
the city and country banks, were 
Gaylord A. Freeman, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago 
and L. M. Schwartz, president of the 
Citizens State Bank of Paola, Kansas. 

We enlisted a Committee of Spon- 
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CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 
Condensed Hlatement of Condition 


At the close of business June 30, 1958 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Public Securities . 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Banking Premises and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ($10. par) $ 63,765,900.00 | 
186,234,100.00 

41,527,217.64 $ 





Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1958 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net) 


Securities carried at $327,688,923.95 in the foregoing statement are deposited 
to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Convenient Offices Throughout Greater New York 


Every Banking and Trust Service at Home and Abroad 


A Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Y 


XC Federal Reserve System 


sors consisting of 100 banking leaders 
in all 48 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
They, together with the twelve Trus- 
tees, formed the spearhead of the 
state-by-state drive to win the sup- 
port of the nation’s banks. 


A slide presentation covering the 
program was developed, and we have 
used it in speeches to state bankers 
conventions and other gatherings 
throughout the country. Leaders of 
banking have publicly urged support 








. $ 785,702,794.41 | 
655,794,931.24 
394,332,511.66 

17,730,089.06 
1,527,904,211.67 
21,749,425.22 
74,991,776.25 
13,001,821.30 
2,312,600.08 
$3,493,520,160.89 








291,527,217.64 
10,130,621.42 
18,588,169.33 
3,666,591.14 | 
77,404,975.58 | 
6,048,359.66 
3.086,154,226.12 
$..494.520,160.89 | 
















for the national cooperative adver- 
tising program. Editorials favoring 
it have appeared in leading bank pub- 
lications. 


Our mailing to 14,000 commercial 
banks, with a folder outlining the pro- 
gram, and inviting them to join in the 
effort went out about a month ago as 
this is written, and the response has 
been extremely encouraging. 


We are asking banks to sign up for 
a two-year period, and to contribute 
annually at the rate of $5 per million 
dollars of deposits. By the time this 
article appears in mid-August, it is 
anticipated that our goal of a fund of 
$500,000 for the first year will have 
been reached. 


The savings and loan associations 
started their national advertising in 
1954 with only 121% per cent of all 
insured associations and only 18 per 
cent of their assets represented. Even 
now, after about five years, they have 
a member participation of only 39 per 
cent, representing a little more than 
half of their assets—and they are 
spending $1 million a year for national 
advertising. 


We believe we can do better. We 
are confident that when the manage- 
ments of all banks realize what we 
are endeavoring to do, they will join 
us. 


Will Set a Pattern 


In the words of Everett D. Reese, 
former ABA President and head of the 
Park National Bank of Newark, 
Ohio, in his speech to the recent New 
Jersey Bankers convention: ‘Don’t 
kid yourself that we in banking stand 
so high that we don’t need this. It will 
help us in many ways and also will 
set the pattern for the work in our 
individual banks, and help us do a 
better job in public relations and ad- 
vertising. It is to your own good in- 
terest to join in this program. At $5 
per million, how could you afford 
not to?” 


In our invitation to banks we 
sought to summarize our aim in these 
words: “‘We must sell more people on 
the advantages of doing a complete 
banking business with their communi- 
ty commercial bank. In fact, we must 
let all people know that banks are 
important to them even if they are 
not now using any bank service. Our 
advertising will help accomplish these 
things and will help us meet our 
growing competition.” 
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Financial institutions everywhere are 
discovering for themselves that NCR 
Paper gives them cleaner, clearer copies 
in less time. Perfect copies of deposit 
slips and other business forms are 
made without carbons or even carboni- 
zation. This amazing new paper, de- 
veloped in National Cash Register’s 
laboratories, eliminates smearing, 
smudging, and handling carbon sheets. 
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Up to five copies can be made with 
normal pressure from a ball point pen, 
pencil, or standard typewriter and 
eight or more copies with a business 
machine or electric typewriter. 

NCR Paper is easy to handle, simple 
to use. Business forms made with NCR 
Paper provide clean and clear, easy- 
to-read copies every time. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Onio 


9e9 OFFICES 
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IN 94 COUNTRIES 















Have your forms printed on NCR Paper 
by your present forms supplier. You'll 
find that NCR Paper gives you cleaner, 
clearer copies in less time. Phone your 


present supplier for further ae 


information. 
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With the ratio of convertible 
bonds fo total new issues rising 
sharply during the last few 
years, trust portfolio policy re- 
garding convertibles has come 
in for a new look. While con- 
siderable disagreement on this 
question still exists, the 
majority of investment officers 
now favor the use of such 
issues. They have sound rea- 
sons. 










































































By RAYMOND W. TREIMER 






















T THE POLICY LEVEL, few classifi- 
cations of securities arouse as 
much controversy as do con- 

vertibles. A recent poll of leading 
banking institutions reveals that 
many trust departments will not con- 
sider buying a bond with that dreaded 
appellation affixed to it, while other 
banks show a marked preference for 
convertible issues. 


For typical comments by bank in- 
vestment officers for and against the 
use of convertibles in trust portfolios, 
see the accompanying box. 
























While there are some persuasive ar- 
guments on the negative side, there 
obviously must be sound reasons why 
so many convertible bonds have been 
offered and readily accepted during 
the last few years, why they are now 
selling in many instances at substan- 
tial premiums over their offering 
prices, and why most banks include 
them in portfolios. 

Of course, by permitting the inves- 
tor to exchange his fixed income secu- 
rities at his own option into a stipulat- 
ed number of shares of common stock, 
the convertible feature allows the 
bondholder to participate in the pros- 
perity of the issuing corporation over 
and above the stipulated return. 

If analysis does not indicate that a 
company will be prosperous, the as- 
tute investor will avoid any commit- 
ment, involving either debt or owner- 
ship, in that corporation. If the cor- 
poration is sound, the holder of its 
convertible bond receives the safety 
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CONVERTIBLE BONDS: 
A TWO-IN-ONE PACKAGE 


of a senior position in the capital 
structure together with a chance of 
unlimited appreciation in value. 

Convertibility also offers important 
downside protection against price de- 
clines caused by fluctuations in money 
rates. 


As every banker is well aware, prime 
investments have responded quickly 
to the frequent changes of basic in- 
terest rates in recent years. Like 
U. S. Treasury bonds, investment 
quality corporate issues are subject 
to varying prices caused not by change 
in the investment merits of the cor- 





WE DON'T LIKE CONVERT- 
IBLES BECAUSE: 


1. A conversion feature is a 
crutch tacked on to a bond that 
could not stand on its own true 
features. 


















2. The privilege converts an in- 
vestment into a speculation. 


3. It is better to buy the common 
stock directly, if the company is 
worthy of an investment therein. 













4. Convertibility increases the 
volatility of the security, because 
of fluctuations in the price of the 
underlying stock. 







5. We must pay too high a 
price for the addéd feature of 
convertibility. 










6. Selection requires study not 
only of the usual analytical fac- 
tors but also of special details re- 
garding possible calls, changes 
of conversion price, and protec- 
tive features. 











7. Extra supervision is required 
to protect against calls and 
changes. 





WHAT BANKERS SAY ABOUT CONVERTIBLES— 
PRO AND CON 


poration, but solely by Federal inter- 
est rate policies. In fact, such bonds 
have tended to be at their lowest 
prices when corporate profits have 
been highest, as in 1956. A bond 
convertible into the company’s com- 
mon stock, on the other hand, finds a 
floor in the form of conversion value, 
which tends to support the bond price. 

A prospective buyer of a convertible 
bond must be aware of two types of 
changes in the convertible provision 
during the life of the issue. 


First, by pre-agreement the com- 
increase the conversion 


pany may 







WE LIKE CONVERTIBLES BE- 
CAUSE: 


1. The conversion feature is a 
plus value on many bonds that are 
attractive investments on their own 
merits. 





2. The privilege adds to a sound 
investment a speculative feature 
without being speculative in the 
sense that it involves an appre- 
ciable risk to the buyer. 


3. We can often obtain all of 
the profit possibilities that attach 
to the common stock, yet hold the 
greater safety of a senior secur- 
ity. In some instances the bond 
yields more than the common 
stock of the same company. 


4. Convertibility reduces the vol- 
atility caused by frequent 
changes in basic interest rates. 


5. We often find a convertible 
bond priced as if it were a straight 
bond. We would, however, pay 
a fair premium for attractive con- 
vertibility. 

6. Extra study is required, but 
answers to technical details are 
easy to obtain, relative to re- 
search concerning merits of the 
company as a whole. 


7. Constant supervision of all 
securities holdings is routine. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
, Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 23, 1958 ° 











RESOURCES: 
Cann pe ae fromm Bake. ok ick wn $251,896,965.91 
i). ty SEOVORNORE ROME. oi es ek cis $183,249,946.51 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants.......... . 19,292,258.99 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock............... 1,500,000.00 
Core I ce os peace eke 4,089,941.19 208,132,146.69 
Loan ane qemomemite he aS 210,571,712.41 
pemeres sree oem... ok 12,000,000.00 
ee tI oo ee, ee ee 8,746,410.00 
Furniture and Fixtures.......... bg ee cglce 1.00 
OU UNE IN oF ee eee i gy gp enema 26.00 8,746,437.00 
Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected......... 1,822,637.47 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit. 8,815,701.64 
TOCAL RESOURCES. « 5 oi encsc one cs $701,985,601.12 
LIABILITIES: 
I eas 69 Fstedas a eebia kw kok’s $ 25,000,000.00 
Surplus Uae is Ne rReS ON Ie cibn, as 25,000,000.00 
Undiweded From. |. 6). fore kes ow. ie 3,260,673.92 
TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT $ 53,260,673.92 
Reserve Accounts ENS tholh aiaek eco 3,569,971.27 
Liability on Letters of Credit............. 8,815,701.64 
DEPOSITS: 
A AVE Peet alae io Saas a eee $486,395,689.01 
Np ent a TE ihe ato on at 135,850,611.07 
SIN GS Sree be ts ee ean 14,092,954.21 636,339,254.29 
TOR, PR BAER 5 oh ieee ee es $701,985,601.12 
MEMBER HIRATA E'S EOS s' CHES 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE mH O08 


CORPORATION } Ni il . 3 a ee a 
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SELECTING CONVERTIBLES—BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Selection of the right com- 
pany is more important than se- 
lection of the issue with the most 
desirable terms. 


2. The bond must first meet all 
the requirements of a sound in- 
vestment, and only secondly pos- 
sess an interesting conversion priv- 
ilege. 

3. If it sells close to or above 
face value, it should meet require- 
ments either of a straight fixed- 
value investment or of an attrac- 
tive common stock commitment, 
and it should be bought with one 
or the other qualification clearly 
in view. 

4. Do not pay too much for the 
conversion privilege; figure the 
investment value of the security 
and the conversion value. _Esti- 
mate the probabilities of the 
stock rising. 

5. The indenture must provide 
equitable adjustment of conver- 
sion price in the event of a stock 
split, stock dividend, or stock 
offering. 


6. If the bond is selling above 


Cash and Due from 





U.S. Government 
Securities... 
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State, Municipal and Other 


Loans and Discounts........... 
Accrued Income Receivable...... 984,258.78 
Banking Houses........ 


Other Assets......... 


LESTER E. SH1IpPEE, Chairman 


call price, examine the likelihood 
of it being called. If call is likely, 
dispose of the bond unless the 
stock price is sufficiently near 
conversion parity to afford pro- 
tection. 


7. Consider: 

a. Extent of the conversion in- 
terest per dollar of invest- 
ment. 

b. Closeness of the privilege 
to a realizable profit at the 
time of purchase. 

c. Duration of the privilege. 


8. Compute the extent of com- 
mon stock dilution after conver- 
sion of the bonds, and the effect 
of dilution on earnings and price 
of the common stock (e.g., 1957 
earnings of $4.62 per share for 
Continental Baking would have 
been $3.89 if the $9.2 million of 
convertibles had been converted). 


9. Purchase only those conver- 
tibles holding minimum downside 
price risk, or issues whose long- 
term appreciation promise can be 
viewed as outweighing their short- 
term price risk. 
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price for the benefit of the company, 
usually on dates set out in the con- 
tract. Such dates should be noted 
and action taken well in advance. If 
the conversion-price increase will af- 
fect adversely the price of the bond, 
the bond should be sold or converted. 


Second, an antidilution provision 
should provide for a decrease in the 
conversion price to protect the holder 
against dilution in the event of a 
stock split, stock dividend, offers of 
subscription rights at a low price, or 
issuance of stock for property or ser- 
vices at a low valuation per share. 
This provision should reduce the con- 
version price proportionately to any 
decrease in the per-share value arising 
through any act of dilution. 


A formula for computing the prop- 
er new conversion price under the 
above conditions would work out as 
follows. Let: 


N equal new conversion price 

C equal old conversion price 

S equal number of shares now out- 
standing 

A equal number of additional new 
shares to be issued 

P equal price at which the new shares 
are to be issued. 


LIABILITIES 










Depots... once iis saiccacs ss SOR BRIO 
seeeeees $106,246,960.64 Unearned Income........... 3,460,180.05 
Accrued Federal and State 
tate te 70,872,318.69 Taxes on Income............. 1,561,641.91 
ee deni 46,543,242.17 Cnr Liabilities. . Saag sn Ei hi 2,467,149.69 
155,843,385.67 Dividend Payable in July, 1958. . 414,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies....... 438,576.72 
rte 5,265,480.52 Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. . .$11,500,000.00 
(920,000 shares) 
(Par $12.50) 
Surplus......... 13,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 5,709,289.67 
yee ee 357,362.83 Total Capital Funds........ 30,209,289.67 
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Then N equals (CS plus AP) divided 

by (S plus A). 

For instance, a debenture of Com- 
pany X is now convertible at 50. The 
company has one million shares of 
common stock now outstanding and 
has announced a 10 per cent stock 
dividend (100,000 additional shares). 
By substituting these amounts in the 
above formula we find that the new 
conversion price, N, should be quan- 
tity (50 times 1,000,000; plus 100,000 
times zero) divided by quantity 
(1,000,000 plus 100,000) or $50,- 
000,000 divided by 1,100,000 or 45.45. 

Under typical bond policy it is con- 
templated that a convertible issue 
either be held or sold. Conversion 
is not customary. However, con- 
version is profitable and should be 
considered under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. When each of the following three 
conditions prevail simultaneously: a) 
the common stock is a suitable trust 
investment, b) the dividends paid on 
the stock are sufficiently greater than 


Company 


the interest paid on an equivalent 
amount of bonds to compensate for 
the greater risk, and c) the stock can 
be acquired more cheaply by conver- 
sion than by sale of the bond and by 
purchase of the stock in the open mar- 
ket from the proceeds of the sale; 


2. When the bond is about to suffer 
a loss of value either through expira- 
tion of the conversion right or change 
in the conversion ratio to a less at- 
tractive basis; 


3. When, through the inadvertence 
of arbitragers, the market price of the 
bond is less than the price justified by 
the market price of the stock into 
which it is convertible. 

The box on page 36 contains basic 
considerations in the original selec- 
tion of convertible bonds. 

As a matter of accepted practice, 
of course, ‘‘judgment”’ is more impor- 
tant than rigid rules. Most bankers 
won’t be bound by inflexible rules, 
and rightly so. Take for example 
the case of bonds originally bought on 
investment merits around par but 


CONVERTIBLE BONDS CURRENTLY ATT 





Allegheny Ludlum 4x, 1981........... 
Atlantic Ref. 4Y2s, 1987........0.000- 
Carrier Corp. 4Yes, 1982..........2. 
Consumers Power 4¥%s, 1972.......... 
Deemer ted. 4066, 1977... ccc ccccess 
El Paso Nat. Gas 5%s, 1977.........- 
General Tel. 42s, 1977........000005 
\-T-E Circuit B. 4Y%s, 1982............ 


Libby, McN. & L. 5s, 1976 


Amer. Tel. & Tel. 4Y%s, 1973.......... 
Consolidated Ed. 4%4s, 1972.......... 
Cont. Baking 35s, 1980............6- 
Detroit Edison 354s, 1971.........000. 
Gardner Denver 44s, 1976.......... 
la.-lll. GRE 3Y4s, 1968... ccc ccceeee 
Richfield Oil 4¥%s, 1983...........065 
Sa ae, BR F970 oiled es ccteees 
Stan. Oil (Ind.) 3Yes, 1982...........4. 


Combustion Eng. 3¥%s, 1981........... 
Radio Corp. 3s, 1980..........006- 
Sent Pande 36, 1971. 2 vicseccccesecs 


X 1 Bond plus $420 buys 10 shares common stock. 


ED Oly BEEF ioce cv asccccncsscs 
Niagara Mohawk, 4¥%s, 1972......... 
Phillips Petrol. 4Y%s, 1987.........006- 


RACTIVE 


which, because of the conversion fea- 
ture and a rise in the price of the com- 
mon stock, have risen to a premium 
reflecting conversion parity. The 
bonds might not qualify at the higher 
price for purchase, yet they are re- 
tained in portfolio. 

This seeming inconsistency is ex- 
plained as follows: The bond would 
not be bought now at the higher price 
because of the higher risk of loss. On 
the other hand, if it is now held at a 
substantial profit and if it represents 
adequate value, considering the con- 
version feature, it may be held but 
watched closely. If it slips off a few 
points before sale, there still would be 
a worthwhile profit above the pur- 
chase price. 

The box below lists current favor- 
ites among convertible issues. Some of 
these bonds provide a higher yield 
than many non-convertible issues now 
in most portfolios; some are selling at 
or even below conversion parities; 
and others are selling at or near their 
value on a pure investment basis. 


Times 








#Shares Recent Conversion Charges 

Moody's Call Recent Current Common per Price of Value of Earned 
Rating Price Price Yield $1,000 Bond Common Bonds 1957 
Baa 103.83 102% 3.9 18.2 39 71 9.14 
A 104.5 110 4.1] 18.8 41% 77 5.28 
Baa 105.225 105 3.9 16 41% 66% 4.2 
Aa 104.5 114% 4 21.3 53% 114% 4.84 
Baa 104.125 107% 3.8 18.2 41% 75% 11.95 
Baa 105.25 112 4.7 28.6 31% 89% 2.24 
Ba 105.5 113% 4 21.7 41 89 3.06 
Baa 104.25 108% 3.9 25.5 38% 98 13.4 
Baa 104.5 106% 47 67.6 10% 71 2.32 
Baa 105 111 4.5 31.3 33% 104 3.49 
A 105 113% 4.1 31.5 34% 110 3.20 
A 104.25 113 3.8 20 47% 94% N.A. 
Aa 108.60 136% 3.1 X 179 137 4.5 
A 104.5 118% 3.6 22 54% 120% 2.8 
Baa 104.75 114% 3.2 28.7 39% 114% 10.71 
A 103.6* 126% 3 32.5* 40% 131% 4.04 
Baa 105.5 115% i 26.9 40% 109 32.19 
A 104.5 106 3.1 29 37 107% 47 
Baa 104.5 137% 3.2 14.3 95% 136% 9.8 
A 103.5 127% 2.5 23.3 56% 131 3.3 
Aa 102.5 113% 2.7 21.7 49% 106% 17.75 
Baa 103.24 98 3.4 33.3 25% 85% 5.23 
Baa 105.25 97 3.6 20 35% 71% 5.63 
A 102.60 102% 2.9 13 66% 86% 7.38 


* Callable after Jan. 1, 1959; Convertible after Oct. 1, 1958. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Important Fellow 


Arthur A. Smith, vice president 
and economist of First National 
Bank in Dallas, in the bank’s 
current “Economic Letter’: 


O THOSE financial managers 
who have not already learned, 
it would be well to recognize 

an important fact: The political 
and economic philosophy under 
which this nation operates calls 
for the use of powerful monetary 
and fiscal policy for the purpose 
of stabilizing the economy. As 
long as this philosophy prevails 
we cannot expect to see stable 
interest rates. The process tends 
to create instability in one area 
(money market) in an effort to 
bring stability in the economy. 
In these times, the fellow who 
manages a bank’s investment port- 


folio is an important fellow, in- 
deed. 


Brightening Prospects 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
in the current issue of its business 
and economic review, ‘‘The Guar- 
anty Survey’’: 


see liquidation apparent- 
ly continued at the substan- 
tial annual rate of $9 billion 
during the second quarter, and 
as this begins to taper off, as 
seems likely, GNP will tend to 
rise. A shift from substantial 
liquidation to more moderate liqui- 
dation and eventually to no liqui- 
dation in the second half of the 
year has been anticipated for 
some time. The recent Middle 
East crisis strengthens this prob- 
ability somewhat, although as yet 
it would be unwise to put too 
much emphasis on this point. 
New-model automobile production 
should also prove at least a mod- 
erate stimulus for the autumn, 
provided, of course, that there 
is no strike in the industry. 
Thus, even with only modest 


extension of the other gains that, 


began to emerge in the second 
quarter (industrial production, 
employment, personal income, re- 
tail sales, housing), the economy 
could be pushed along the path 


of revival this autumn. Nothing 
approaching an all-out boom as 
yet seems likely, but it should 
not be forgotten that recovery 
tends to beget more recovery, 
so that the emergence of an im- 
portant general uptrend before 
the year’s end now seems possible. 


A Creep to a Gallop 


The Research & Policy Committee 
of the Committee for Economic 
Development, in a ‘Statement on 
National Policy’’: 


HE very condition said to 
create the ‘‘need”’ for creep- 
ing inflation—a public de- 

sire to get income increases faster 
than output per man-hour ad- 
vances —sets up conditions in 
which creeping inflation cannot 
be held at a creep. Creeping in- 
flation will go, instead, to a full 
gallop, inflicting the inequities and 
the damages inflation causes in 
an economy without bestowing 
the benefit, in terms of better 
living, that the workers were 
seeking. 

The basic fact is the total in- 
ability of inflation to give workers, 
recipients of profits, or the econ- 
omy as a whole, larger real in- 
comes than the economy produces. 
All inflation can do is delude 
people into thinking they are 
getting bigger incomes than they 
really are getting. This delusion 
can go on for a long time. But 
if the inflation continues, and 
especially if public policy aims 
to make it continue, the de- 
lusion power of a given rate of 
inflation wears out. Bigger and 
bigger doses of inflation will be 
needed to get the same effect. 


Too High? “Too Fast? 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, in 
the current issue of its economic 
review, ‘Business in Brief’’: 


T™ nation’s debt runs to the 


almost unbelievably large 
figure of three-quarters of a 
trillion dollars. That’s the amount 
owed by individuals, businesses 
and governments. Moreover, total 
debt has grown 30 per cent in 


the past five years—an average 
increase of $34 billion a year . 

In general, the absolute total 
of today’s debt, and of its major 
components, appears to be well 
within the economy’s ability to 
service existing debt. (And) with 
the notable exception of 1955, 
the rise in debt in the past five 
years seems to have been reason- 
ably well in line with the growth 
in total output and total national 
wealth ... 


In the longer run, our problem 
is to maintain a balance between 
the growth of debt and the in- 
come and equity necessary to 
support it. As private activity 
picks up, the problem will be to 
restrain the growth in govern- 
ment debt to make room for a 
resumption of private financing. 


The Big Three 


The New York Stock Exchange, in 
the current issue of its official publi- 
cation, ‘The Exchange’: 

OMPANIES listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange paid 
their common share owners a 

record amount of cash dividends 
during the first six months of 1958 
‘ . T o t al disbursements 
amounted to $4.3 billion, an in- 
crease of . . just under 1 per 
cent over cash payments made on 
the same common stocks in the 
first half of 1957. 


The new dividend _record—at- 
tained in the face of widespread 
fears about the trend of the national 
economy and the undeniable fact 
that many corporations pared pay- 
ments to stockholders—was made 
possible by larger disbursements by 
three groups of equities which ac- 
count for the bulk of “Big Board’”’ 
common dividends: Public utili- 
ties, petroleum and natural gas 
issues and chemicals. 


During the half-year, payments 
by these three groups combined 
$2.0 billion, or almost half of all 
dividends paid on listed common 
stocks—increased by . . 4.5 per 
cent over payments on the same 
issues in the corresponding 1957 


_period. This gain more than offset 


decreases by some other groups. 
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When space satellites offer a practical 
way to send clearances faster than our 
present methods, you can be sure First 
Pennsylvania will be first to use them. 


Right now our clearances go the fast- 
est way there is—by air mail direct to 
our own correspondents all over the 
U. S. (In the Third District, we use 
specially fast truck runs, getting the 
checks we receive by 10 p.m. back to 


32 offices— 

Serviny more people 
more ways than 
any other 
Philadelphia bank 


Member Federa! Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


August 15, 1958 


the banks on which they are drawn by 
open-for-business-time next morning.) 


So if you want to save from 2 to 4 
days on check clearances (and who 
doesn’t?), don’t just ask us about direct 
air mail clearance system. Ask users of 
our speedy service in your area. (We'll 
be glad to give you their names. Just 
phone LOcust 8-1700.) They’ll tell you 
how fast and dependable it is. 


Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company 


Banking since 1782 








HE advantages of the electronic 
posting of checking accounts 
have become well established 

and well known. In the year or more 
that banks of all sizes have been 
adopting “‘practical automation,” elec- 
tronics has proven that it can stream- 
line bank posting operations dramati- 
cally and without delay. 

One has only to glance at a list of 
the operations that are automatically 
performed by electronic posting equip- 
ment to see that a major portion of 
the drudgery of commercial bank 
bookkeeping is gone forever. Here 
they are: 


1. Verification of proper account selec- 
tion; 

2. Pickup and verification of the old bal- 
ance; 


3. Determination of ‘good’ or ‘over- 
draft’ balance pickup; 


4. Pickup and verification of accumulat- 
ed check count; 


5. Selection of the correct posting line; 
6. Detection of accounts with stop pay- 
ments and ‘holds’; 

7. Pickup, addition and verification of 
trial balance; 


8. Pickup, addition and verification of 
balance transfers.* 





Although it is with the adaptation of 
these functions to uses other than the 
posting of individual checking ac- 
counts that this article is primarily 
concerned, it seems worth noting in 
passing that the single operator hand- 
ling the Peoples National’s 1497 check- 
ing accounts posts an average of 1339 
debits and 289 credits to an average 
of 676 accounts a day. 


Since we found that all of this re- 
quired an average of only 23 hours of 
actual working time, we promptly 
concluded that other uses must be 
found for the National Post-Tronic 
machine on which these miracles of 
performance had been achieved. So 


*These operations were discussed in detail in 
Bankers Monthly for Aug. 15, 1957 (p. 42). 
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Our Investment in Electronic Posting 
Yields Extra Dividends 


By ELMER SCHERGER 


Vice President and Cashier, The Peoples National Bank of Delphos, Delphos, Ohio 


This bank has extended the 
use of electronic bookkeeping 
to its 


1. General Ledger 


2. Savings Accounts 

3. Personal Loans 

4. Commercial Loans 

5. Conventional Real Estate Loans 
6. Amortized Real Estate Loans 





we proceeded to make a study of our 
other bookkeeping operations with a 
view to making the fullest possible use 
of this equipment. 


Our savings accounts were found to 
be even better adapted to electronic 
posting than our checking accounts 
had been for the reason that we were 
already employing a _ conventional 
straight numeric system in that phase 
of our operations. Since we already 
had the account number needed for 
the verification of the operator’s selec- 
tion of ledger sheets, the change-over 
required only that the accounts be 
transferred to Post-Tronic ledger 
sheets carrying the “magnetic mem- 
ory strips,” in which account numbers 
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and balances are encoded for the pur- 
pose of making the automatic com- 
parisons and pickups that are basic 
features of electronic posting. We 
have found that all of the savings of 
time and energy effected in the post- 
ing of checking accounts have their 
parallel in the savings posting opera- 
tion. Especially impressive is the 
tremendous speed with which it is 
possible to take the monthly trial bal- 
ance of over 3,000 accounts. 


Application of the same techniques 
to the posting of our liability ledger 
has required only a little adaptation. 
Each note is given both the customary 
serial number and the number assign- 
ed to the customer’s checking account. 
The latter, of course, is encoded on the 
customer’s liability ledger sheet, and 
selection of the account by name is 
automatically verified in precisely the 
same way as that obtaining in the case 
of checking and savings accounts. 


After the posting of commercial loan 
payments is completed, the machine 
yields one total for combined pay- 
ments of principal and interest and 
another for the amount of interest 
collected. The difference between the 
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Both checking and savings accounts are electronically posted. 
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ELMER SCHERGER 
Eleven people and $8 million 


two, of course, is the total amount ap- 
plied on principal, and that figure is 
appropriately entered in our general 
ledger. 


Exactly the same procedure is fol- 
lowed in posting real estate loan ac- 
counts. A separate control is main- 
tained for real estate loans payable in 
monthly instalments, which comprise 
the bulk of our real estate mortgage 
loans. 


Rather than apply personal loan 
payments on unpaid principal a- 
mounts as they are made, we accumu- 
late and apply them when all pay- 
ments have been made. Meanwhile, 
they are treated as hypothecated sav- 
ings deposits, and posting procedure 
is the same as that employed in the 
case of regular savings accounts. 


General Ledger Work Eased 


Nowhere is the electronic pickup of 
old balances as important, relatively, 
as in the posting of the general ledger. 
A major portion of the effort of the 
operator who is doing the job manu- 
ally concerns itself with carefully pick- 
ing up old balances by the indexing of 
many-digited figures, and perhaps 
reading them back to make sure that 
no error has occured. All that is now 
done electronically. It is amazing to 
see an eight-or-nine digit figure picked 
up with lightning speed and absolute 
accuracy. 


Numbers assigned to our various 
general ledger accounts have been pre- 
printed on the General Journal and 
appropriately encoded on our active 
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Benefits extend to posting of all types of loan transactions. 


general ledger sheets. Here again, 
selection of the sheet by title (Cash 
and Due from Banks, etc.) is auto- 
matically verified by first indexing 
the number assigned to the account 
in question. 
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By extending the use of our Post- 
Tronic machine to all of our book- 
keeping jobs, we are obtaining extra 
dividends on our investment in th’s 
equipment. Tangible evidence of 
these steadily accruing extra divi- 
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Old general ledger balances are no longer a chore. 
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TODAY e@es 


Banks count on 
SCHOOL THRIFT, Inc. 
programs for a 
successful tomorrow 

® SCHOOL THRIFT, Incorporated 


programs create good will, 
which creates good business. 


Banks say, ‘They're the best 
way to place your name in 
each home each week.” 
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began with a school savings 
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dends is found in the fact that the 
greater efficiency with which we are 
now handling all of our bookkeeping 
operations has made it possible to re- 
lease two persons for other duties. 
The elimination of these two salaries 
alone will pay for the equipment in 
less than two years. 


It seems inevitable, in the light of 
our own experience, that every bank 
that hasn’t already done so will soon 
be investigating the potential benefits 
of electronic posting; and a construc- 
tive approach to the question can, in 
our opinion, lead only to the answer 
that electronic posting is a must. It 
is just such an approach to opera- 
tional problems in general, I think, 
that has made it possible for us to run 
an $8 million bank with 11 employees, 
without overtime, as against the 16 
or 18 required by most banks of the 


same size throughout the rest of the 
country. 


Agribusiness . 
(Continued from page 22) 


velopment. This included an ap- 
praisal of new products appearing and 
yet to appear on the nation’s food 
counters. The commercial value of 
these products was related to the fac- 
tors of cost, management and supply 
already present in the market. 


All of the seminar sessions were de- 
signed to permit the bankers to probe 
each functional level of the food sup- 
ply system: 1) Is the _ product, 
whether currently produced or plan- 
ned for production, in demand? 2) 
Is the firm so constituted as to fit into 
the total food supply system? 3) Can 
it commit itself with reference to all 
factors involved in production in the 
volume needed and delivery within 
the period stipulated? 4) Do the 
costs of production permit entry into 
the market on a really competitive 
basis? 5) Is the firm efficiently and 
effectively organized? 


The fifteen officers in attendance 
at the Bank of America’s agribusiness 
seminar have thus learned what ques- 
tions to ask customers who are en- 
gaged in any and all phases of food 
production, processing, and distribu- 
tion. They are prepared, moreover, 
to evaluate the answers to these ques- 
tions in terms of their relationship to 
the conditions obtaining in every 
other component of the total food 
system. 





New Books ... 


(Continued from page 25) 


TESTING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF BANK 
ADVERTISING. By Edgar R. Shumway, 
advertising manager, First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Paterson, N. J. 
29 pages. $1. Financial Public Re- 
lations Association, 231 South La 
Salle St., Chicago 4.—-Objectives of 
advertising research, types of research 
and criteria of good research. 


BANK MANAGEMENT. By Walter Ken- 
nedy, president of The First Nation- 
al Bank of Montgomery and presi- 
dent of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 228 
pages. $8.50. Bankers Publishing 
Co., 89 Beach St., Boston 11. 
Guide on principles, policies and pro- 
cedures in all the functions of a 
commercial bank. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 1957. By Fred- 
erick G. Coqueron, Petroleum De- 
partment, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, 18 Pine St., New York 15. 
Annual financial analysis. 


SURVEY OF AUTOMATIC SAVINGS 
PLANS. By Charles G. Garrett, vice 
president, Bankers Trust Co. 15 
pages. $1. Financial Public Relations 
Association, 231 South La Saile St., 
Chicago 4.—Summary of bankers’ 
opinions on the public relations as- 
pects of such plans and their value to 
the bank. 


ACCOUNT NUMBERING AND CHECK 
IMPRINTING FOR MECHANIZED CHECK 
HANDLING. 36 pages. 50 cents. Bank 
Management Commission, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36 St., 
New York 16.—F actors involved in 
selecting a numbering system, spe- 
cific systems. 


THE VOLUME OF MORTGAGE DEBT IN 
THE POSTWAR DECADE. By Saul B. 
Klaman, economist for the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 
143 pages. $2.00. National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 261 Madison 
Ave., New York 16.—-Statisties on 
total amounts of mortgages out- 
standing on different types of proper- 
ties, and on the holdings of these 
mortgages by the main groups of in- 
vestors. 


STATE BANKS IN 1957. 48 pages. 
State Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36 St., 
New York 16.—Survey of assets, lia- 
bilities, earnings and expenses. 
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DEFENSE AGAINST INFLATION. 
96 pages. $1.00. Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 711 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22.— Statement on na- 
tional policy by CED’s Research and 
Policy Committee. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SECURITIES 
REGULATION. By Allen D. Choka. 
165 pages. $4. Twentieth Century 
Press, Inc., 40 South Clinton St., 
Chicago 6.—Explanation, in non-legal 
terminology, of the manner in which 
the securities market is regulated. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT: THE KEY TO 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Edited by James Daniel. 282 
pages. $5. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 380 West 42nd St., New York 
36.—Report of the San Francisco 
Conference sponsored by Time-Life 
International and Stanford Research 
Institute. 


CANADIAN TRADE INDEX. 1958 edi- 
tion. 1,170 pages. $10. Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, 67 Yon- 
ge St., Toronto.— Directory of 10,000 
Canadian manufacturers and their 
products. 


LEGAL INSTRUMENTS OF FOUNDA- 
TIONS. Compiled by F. Emerson An- 
drews. 318 pages. $4.50. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22.—Contains 58 documents 
from 49 different foundations. 


MODEL MUNICIPAL REVENUE BON D 
LAW. 20 pages. $1. National Munici- 
pal League, 47 East 68th St., New 
York 21.—Drafted with the assist- 
ance of 37 bankers, lawyers and pub- 
lic officials from coast to coast. 


National 4-H Group Completes 
Thirty-six Years of Service 


In its recently released annual re- 
port for 1957 the National Committee 
on Boys and Girls Work recounts its 
activities on behalf of its ‘“‘clients,”’ 
the 90,671 4-H Clubs of America, 
with a membership as the year closed 
of 2,201,481. 

Honorary chairman of the com- 
mittee is President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Guy L. Noble, one of the 
founders of the movement retired on 
May 1 as active head of the com- 
mittee and was succeeded by Norman 
C. Mindrum, former director of the 
National 4-H Club Foundation. Ken- 
neth H. Anderson is associate director. 
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Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.'s 
Bristol office, located on the west 
bank of the Delaware River, has 
come up with a unique service 
for customers—"Banking by 
Boat.”’ It's a water version of the 
popular auto drive-in. The “bank- 
ing by boat” drive-in, believed 
to be the only one of its kind in 
the country, is the creation of 
Fidelity Vice President Harry E. 
Danner (center). 


A. B. A. Agricultural 
Chairman in Broadcast 


A schedule of recorded broadcasts 
covering sundry dates in the months 
of July and August via some 500 radio 
stations in all sections of the country 
bespeaks for Harry W. Schaller, 
chairman of the American Bankers 
Association’s Agricultural Commis- 
sion what may well prove to be the 
largest audience of his career. The 
record was produced and released by 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The record features a discussion of 
credit services offered by banks to 
present day farmers which takes the 
form of an interview with Don Lerch, 
Washington agricultural reporter. 

Mr. Schaller, who is president of 
the Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, points out that 
banks are the largest private insti- 
tutional lenders to farmers. Some 93 
per cent of the nation’s banks are 
making agricultural loans, he says, 
with about $5 billion in agricultural 
credit outstanding. 

Asked what he looked for in the 
farmer applying for a loan, Mr. Schal- 
ler replied that he was primarily in- 
terested in his ability to manage 
capital. 


Largest and Friendliest 
Bank In Japan! 


Mind you, this is not an idle boast. We 
know we're the largest—187 branches 
throughout Japon—and we sincerely try 
to be the friendliest. We go the limit 
in trying to fulfill the banking and other 
requirements of our clients. 


Our New York office is at 42 Broadway 
—in London, Finsbury Circus—where o 
vost knowledge of the Far East and o 
warm welcome await you. Domo arigato 
gozaimosu. 


THe FUJI BANK trp. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Overseas Offices : 
New York . london . Calcutta 


BEST SELECTION 
COIN EQUIPMENT 


i 


Write for our new enlarged cat- 
alog—the best reference for 
Coin Handling Equipment and 
Supplies. 


‘ABB OW 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
144th St. and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N. Y. 
LUdiow 5-1200 
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National Bank of Commerce, Seattle: 
Assistant vice president ROBERT 
CROOK has been transferred to the 
Longview branch where he will be the 
manager. Elected assistant cashiers 
were WILLIAM J. RYBERG, ROBERT L. 
BAINTER, HAROLD A. FOX, DUANE 
MATTHEWS and LLOYD T. SHOOP. As- 
sistant cashier JAMES E. LAFFERTY was 
transferred to the Vancouver branch 
with increased duties as loaning offi- 
cer. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: E. LOUIS CUMPSTON has been 
promoted to assistant vice president 
in the consumer loan administration. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: According to a recent an- 
nouncement, CLARENCE J. ROBINSON 
has been appointed trust officer and 
ROBERT F. LINDSAY and FRANK STU- 
REK, assistant secretaries in the trust 
department. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: Newly designated vice presi- 
dents are: WILLIAM F. CORDNER, ED- 
WARD L. CRABBE, RODNEY N. HATCH- 
ER and HERBERT HOLDEN, JR., all 
formerly assistant vice presidents. At 
the same time H. LANSING CLUTE; 
WILLIAM A. LOCKWOOD and THOMAS 
H. O'BRIEN were advanced to assist- 
ant vice presidencies. 
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E. L. CRABBE 


W. F. CORDNER 


R. N. HATCHER 
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HERBERT HOLDEN 


J. H. SHARPE BRYSON AMOS 


G. |. PARKER R. D. WILLIAMS 

First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix: 
Four newly elected vice presidents 
are: J. H. SHARPE, head of the instal- 
ment loan division, BRYSON AMOS and 
GEORGE I. PARKER, commercial loan 
officers, and ROBERT D. WILLIAMS, 
manager of the Park Central office. 


The First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: ROBERT C. DEM- 
BERGH and JAMES A. MASON have 
been promoted to assistant vice 
president, and ROBERT R. HERRMANN 
has been elected an assistant treasu- 
rer, according to a recent announce- 
ment. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
Assigned to the trust department 
when he joined the bank in 1928, 
DONALD C. NORTON has recently been 
advanced to vice president in that 
department. Simultaneously FRED N. 
GARRETT, JR., HARRY M. LYTER and 
J. STANLEY PARKIN were named as- 
sistant vice presidents. 


Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico: FRANCIS BOWEN and 
ROBERTO MONTALVO have been elected 
senior vice president and executive 
vice president, respectively. At the 
same time, PEDRO souss, formerly 
controller, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and controller and ARTURO 
GALLARDO, vice president in charge of 
loans. 


Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh: 
Three mortgage and real estate 
officers who have been elected assist- 
ant vice presidents are: WILLIAM W. 
WARRICK, JR., NORMAN S. BLAIR, and 
JOHN H. LOCKART. 


Irving Trust Company, New York: 
Formerly assistant secretary, RICH- 
ARD G. HIGLEY has been elevated to 
assistant vice president. At the same 
time WALTER G. EICHLER and JAMES 
V. TOMAI, JR. were named assistant 
secretaries. 


Firstamerica Corp., San Fran- 
cisco: MONT E. MCMILLEN, former 
chairman and president of First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, has been ap- 
pointed senior vice president of the 
holding company. Mr. McMillen also 
is a director of Bank of Nevada, First 
National Bank of Nevada, National 
Bank of Washington and First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona. In another 
change at Firstamerica, GAYLORD K. 
PRATHER was named a vice president. 


The Philadelphia National Bank: Four 
newly elected vice presidents are 
WILLIAM BATES, JR., G. MORRIS DORR- 
ANCE, JR., ROBERT H. POTTS, and 
ROBERT M. WILLIAMS. ‘Two officers 
who have been promoted from assist- 
ant cashiers to assistant vice presi- 
dents are FREDERIC HELDRING and 
ALAN RESENDORPH. Named Assistant 
cashiers were, WILLIAM B. CHAMBER- 
LIN, III, JOHN G. KEILY, GEORGE W. 
LAPHAM and ROBERT K. ROCKHILL. 


WILLIAM BATES G. M. DORRANCE 


R. H. POTTS R. M. WILLIAMS 
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It’s a banker’s business to know how to 
invest profitably. The wisdom of examin- 
ing all the facts and weighing all alter- 
natives is second nature to him in every- 
thing he does. That’s why so many apply 
the same rule in starting a new quarters 
project. It just makes good sense to shop 
around for the designer and planner 
who'll give him the most for his money. 
And when you do this, you'll naturally 
want to talk to the people who’ve done 
more jobs of this type than anyone else 


7 e 
OF AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ ATLANTA « AUSTIN 
Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International « Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 


... Bank Building Corporation. This 
organization has completed over 3,300 
projects and has a reputation for design- 
ing quarters for the most profitable 
operation— at no extra cost! 

Regardless of the scope of your proj- 
ect you'll find it will pay to consult our 
experts on the best possible approach to 
it. Better yet, visit our headquarters— 
see everything that’s new in bank plan- 
ning and equipment at first hand. No 
obligation. 


olla 


tS. a 


Smart bankers shop to get the most for their quarters 


Send now for your compli- 
mentary copy of “The Truth 
About Costs”. A revealing 
study of the facts you should 
know about new quarters 
planning — before signing any 
contract. 
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You Advertise in 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
To Reach and Influence 


Men Who... 


Make the loan and investment decisions 
for the nation’s banks. 


Channel the placement of correspondent 
bank balances. 


Manage the investment of personal, pen- 
sion and profit-sharing trust funds. 


Manage the internal operations of banks, 
direct purchases of equipment. 


Deal in U. S. Government and municipal 
securities, corporate bonds and stocks. 


Manage the financial affairs of corpora- 
tions, channel the placement of funds. 
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National Magazine of Finance 


P. O. BOX 7600 


CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 





We factually measure the effect of 


WW yg SHLING 
WALK AHI 


The forces controlling trends! 


ALL round-lot Issues traded on the 
N.Y. Stock Exchange tabulated. Send 
$5 to Dept. BM for month’s trial on 
prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRKY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 
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NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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Chicago National Bank: ANDREW C. 
KELLY officer in charge of the bank’s 
consumer credit department, has 
been advanced to vice president. 


The Toledo Trust Company: Formerly a 
vice president of The Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago, ROBERT A. SHARPE joined the 
staff on August 4, and assumed duties 
as vice president in the commercial 
banking division. 


Manufacturers Trust Co. N. Y:: 
Formerly an assistant secretary in the 
international banking department, 
HAROLD W. SMITH has been appointed 
an assistant treasurer. He recently de- 
parted on assignment as Deputy Far 
Eastern Representative in the bank’s 
office in Tokyo, Japan. In other an- 
nouncements, JOHN R. FROST was des- 
ignated an assistant vice president, 
while VINCENT C. BUONO and ROBERT 
A. BYRNE were appointed assistant 
trust officers. 


Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago: DONALD C. 
MILLER, formerly chief of the Govern- 
ment Finance Section of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in Washington, has joined the 
staff as second vice president. He will 
assist in the management of the 
bank’s investment funds and related 
activities. 


First National Bank of Atlanta: Previous- 
ly second vice president and assistant 
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controller, JAMES B. KIRK has been 
named vice president and assistant 
controller while PAUL M. CHRISTIAN 
was elevated from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president. Other ad- 
vancements included those of w. L. 
COHEN and ROY L. JOHNSON to assist- 
ant controllers, and J. W. HIGHTOWER, 
WILLIAM R. PRESLEY and JOHN K. 
THURMAN to assistant cashiers. 


Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Central N. Y., Syracuse: RUSSELL H. 
KIENZLE has been elected a vice presi- 
dent, DONALD G. WILBY an assistant 
vice president and F. CHANNING SOULE 
an assistant auditor, according to a 
recent announcement. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company: 
OTTO P. MANN has been named senior 
vice president in charge of the per- 
sonal trust department. He succeeds 
PAUL C. WAGNER who retired after 
more than 20 years of service with the 
bank. 


Mercantile National Bank of Miami 
Beach: Formerly president of the Mu- 
tual Bank and Trust Co. of St. Louis, 
LEONARD G. MILLER ‘has been elected 
president. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago: 
An assistant vice president since 1952, 
STANLEY G. HARRIS, JR. was recently 
elected a vice president. In his new 


position he will concentrate his ac- 
tivities in serving customers of the 
bank located in the Chicago’area. 






L. G. MILLER S. G. HARRIS, JR. 
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R. F. AHLBORN 


H. P. CONWAY T. A. HERBERT 


P. J. MULLER J. K. BURRY 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: Newly 
elected assistant vice presidents are, 
ROBERT F. AHLBORN, OTIS D. BROWN, 
HUGH P. CONWAY, THOMAS A. HERBERT 
and PAUL J. MULLER. At the same 
time the appointment of DewITT C. 
LIVINGSTON to assistant treasurer was 
made known. 


Society National Bank, Cleveland: 
JOHN K. “BARNEY” BURRY has joined 
the bank as an assistant vice presi- 
dent with duties in the commercial 
banking division. 


First American National Bank, Nashville 
Three newly elected assistant vice 
presidents are ANDERSON PURYEAR, 
HARRY E. DILLON and W. LANE ABER- 
NATHY. At the same time JOHN T. 
CORKAN, JR. was named assistant 
cashier. 


Seattle-First National Bank: Recent- 
ly announced promotions include 
those of CHARLES M. BERRY from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president, J. FORD SMITH from branch 
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manager to assistant vice president 
and manager, and ROBERT F. CLARK 
from assistant trust officer to trust 
officer. 


Provident Tradesmens Bank and Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: Formerly an assist- 
ant treasurer, JOHN W. BOYER, JR. 
has been appointed an assistant vice 
president. 


The First National Bank of Memphis: 
THOMAS FULLERTON has been elected 
an assistant cashier in the business 
development department. 





Valley National Bank, Phoenix: Vv I N- 
CENT S. HART has joined the staff as 
assistant vice president in the in- 
vestment department. He was pre- 
viously vice president of the Pacific 
Northwest Co., largest privately- 
owned investment house in the 
Northwest. 


Fulton National Bank of Atlanta: 


WILLIAM H. HOSCH, former Secretary 
of the Georgia Bankers Association, 
has joined the bank as assistant vice 
president in the correspondent bank- 
ing division. His duties will include 


Statement of Condition 
As of June 30, 1958 


Assets 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 


Other Securities 


Loans and Discounts lines Renee) a 


Customers’ Liability Under 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Bank Premises 
Other Real Estate . 
Accrued Interest . 
Other Assets . 


$124,714,615.85 
122,497,553.32 
40,125,457.69 
21,506,663.86 
284,892,620.21 


16,979,571.38 
6,821,688.32 
165,643.05 
1,886,553.71 
483,322.88 


$620,073,690.27 


Securities carried at $123,957,596.98 in the above 
Statement are pledged to SoG for fiduciary powers, and 


for other purposes as required 


law. 


Liabilities 
Deposits: 

Demand 

Time 

U. S. Government 

Other Public . 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. 
Dividends Declared 


Interest Collected Not emma’ . 


- $317,775,982.97 
156,050,729.63 
40,101,301.33 
43,773,108.04 


$557,701,121.97 
2,632,857.60 
417,511.25 
2,274,749.33 


Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 


Acceptances Sold With Our 


Endorsement 
Capital Funds: 

Capital 

Surplus : 

Undivided Profits 


17,042,436.38 


$12,846,500.00 
20,153,500.00 
7,005,013.74 


40,005,013.74 
$620,073,690.27 
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travel throughout the Southeast help- 
ing to serve the 350 correspondents 
in that section. 


First National Bank at Brownsville, Texas: 
PAUL D. ASCHBACHER who has been 
serving as cashier has been elevated 
to the position of vice president and 
cashier while A. I. ANDERSON, JR. has 
been made a vice president. 


American Trust Co., N. Y.: Culmi- 
nating a long and distinguished ca- 
reer in international banking, RU- 
DOLPHE BERDAC has joined the bank 
as a vice president in charge of the 
foreign department. He was formerly 
assistant vice president in charge of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank’s 
foreign exchange department. 


Fort Worth National Bank: Newly an- 
nounced promotions include those of 
H. CLAY BISHOP and B. W. LUCAS from 
assistant cashiers to assistant vice 
presidents, and EVERETT E. KIDD to 
assistant cashier. 


The Northern Trust Company, Chicago: 
THOMAS F. DUFFY was recently pro- 
moted from second vice president and 
manager of the credit department to 
second vice president in the banking 
department. In his new duties he 
will be associated with Division “‘B”’ 
which covers all states west of the 
Mississippi River except Iowa. He 
will be succeeded by WILLIAM J. ROTH 
who was formerly senior analyst in 
the credit department. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y.: 
Heading a number of recently an- 
nounced promotions is that of JOHN 
WOLF who has been advanced to vice 
president in the International Divi- 
sion. Former assistant secretary 
STEPHEN D. CORRISS has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president. 
JOHN G. RIDDELL and JAMES W. WELSH, 
JR. were named investment trust offi- 
cer and trust officer, respectively. 
Newly designated assistant secretaries 
are RICHARD D. S. BRYAN, GRENVILLE 
H. PAYNTER and WILLIAM J. GALLIGAN, 
JR., and the following have been made 
assistant treasurers: HAROLD KOCH, 
JOSEPH KREMAR, ARTHUR G. NESS and 
ROBERT J. SWEENEY. 


The Bank of New York: RAYMOND wW. 
HAMMELL and GREGORY W. SPURR, JR. 
have been elevated to assistant vice 
presidents, while RICHARD L. MCKIN- 
LAY and T. REX RHODES have been 
named trust officer and assistant 
treasurer, respectively. 
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Bank of America, San Francisco: ALBERT 
Cc. HOYT, Palm-Shaw branch manager, 
has been appointed assistant vice pres- 
ident and senior lending officer at the 
Santa Ana branch. He was succeed- 
ed as Palm-Shaw manager by GEORGE 


F. BARROS. G. PHILMORE TOTTEN, as- 
sistant vice president in charge of the 
Timeplan department has been ad- 
vanced to manage the customer ser- 
vice center in Fresno, a newly created 
position. 


Birmingham Trust National Bank: B. J. 
MOORE has been appointed an assist- 
ant cashier and assigned to the instal- 
ment loan department. At the same 
time, GUY H. CAFFEY, vice president 
in charge of the instalment loan de- 
partment has been placed in charge 
of all instalment loan operations at 
the main office and five branch offices. 


Preston State Bank, Dallas: In prepa- 
ration for its recent removal to new 
and greatly enlarged quarters at 
8111 Preston Road, the bank recent- 
ly doubled its official staff. Newly 
elected vice presidents of the bank 
are LAWRENCE N. JACOBS, formerly 
president of Highlands State Bank 
in Highlands, Tex., CLELAND WN. 
HUGHES, JR., formerly vice president 
of Garland State Bank in Garland, 
LELAND C. EAVES, formerly national 
bank examiner in charge of the Waco 
district, WILLIAM M. WEISS, formerly 
vice president of the Industrial Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas. At the same 
time ED A. WOOD, JR., former assist- 
ant vice president was promoted to 
vice president. 


CORPORATE 


CHANGES 





Drexel & Co.: PHILIP K. BARTOW (New 
York office) and PHILIP L. LEE 
(Philadelphia) have been admitted as 
general partners in this investment 
banking and brokerage firm. 


The Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Ham- 
ilton, O.: BENJAMIN V. WRIGHT, JR., 
has been named director of finance. 
Mr. Wright joined the company in 
1957 following 22 years with Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, New York invest- 
ment counselling firm. 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Ha- 
gerstown, Md.: RALPH S. STILLMAN, 
president of Grace National Bank of 
New York, has been elected a direct- 








or of Fairchild; and HAROLD K. PEDER- 
SEN was named treasurer to succeed 
FLOYD S. BENNETT, JR., who becomes 
comptroller. 


The West Penn Electric Co., New York: 
E. WALLACE WILKINSON, treasurer, 
was named vice president and treasu- 
rer. 


Transamerica Corp., San Fran- 
cisco: JAS. F. CAVAGNARO and WILLSIE 
W. WOOD were elected to the holding 
company’s executive committee; and 
A. L. ELLIOTT PONSFORD, L. T. WALD- 
RON and MALCOLM P. MCLELLAN were 
named vice presidents. Messrs. Pons- 
ford and McLellan also will continue 
as secretary and treasurer, respect- 
ively. 


Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co., Tulsa: 
R. PAUL HENRY, financial vice presi- 
dent, has also been named treasurer. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., New York: 
ROBERT J. MCCUAIG (pension trust ad- 
ministration) has been named a trust 
officer; and MARTIN T. GRIFFIN (Gov- 
ernment bond department), WATSON 
K. BLAIR (general banking), LEWIS T. 
PRESTON (general banking), EDGER- 
TON G. NORTH, JR. (statistical depart- 
ment) and JOHN P. MCGINNIS (sta- 
tistical department) were appointed 
assistant vice presidents. 


Lazard Freres & Co., New York: 
LEONARD F. HOWARD and GEORGE 
MURNANE, JR., have become partners 
in this investment banking and bro- 
kerage firm. Mr. Howard also is vice 
president of The Lazard Fund, Inc. 


Raymond International Inc., New York: 
WINFRED C. BLOOM has been elected 
treasurer of this builder of pile foun- 
dations and overseas general con- 
tractor. 


Kidder, Peabody , & Co., New York: 
M. SCOVELL MARTIN has joined this 
investment firm and will be con- 
cerned with the development of new 
business and the private placement of 
securities issues. Mr. Martin form- 
erly was a vice president in the busi- 
ness development division of Bank- 
ers Trust Co. and before that headed 
the bank’s corporate trust depart- 
ment. 


Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia: JOHN R. PARK, executive vice 
president and treasurer of American 
Stores Co., has been elected a direct- 
or of the bank. 
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FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
ARE YOUR “ACE-IN-THE-HOLE” 


Inventory financing through Lawrence Field Warehouse 
receipts is an important method of credit accommodation. 
Lawrence receipts enable you to convert your open lines 
tosafe, secured loans. So, Mr. Loan Officer, make valued 
friends of customers—new and old— by recommending 


Lawrence Field Warehouse service. 


LAWRENCE ON .WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - 1S LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


_[AWR NCE WAREH OUSE (OMPAN ANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, I]. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Morgan Stanley & Co., New York: 
ROBERT H. B. BALDWIN and J. SHEP- 
PARD POOR have been admitted as 
general partners of this investment 
banking firm. 


STATE BANKERS 


ASSOCIATIONS 





CALIFORNIA: N e w officers for the 
coming year are: Ransom M. Cook, 
senior vice president of the American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, presi- 
dent; G. A. Walker, president of Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank of Long Beach, 
vice president; and Paul B. Kelly, first 
vice president of Crocker-Anglo Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, treasurer. 


MONTANA: At their fiftieth conven- 
tion, R. G. Monroe, president of the 
First State Bank, Malta, was elected 
president; Claude M. Jones, president 
of the First National Bank in Miles 
City, was elected vice president; and 
R. M. Waters, president of the Secur- 
ity Trust & Savings Bank, Billings, 
was elected second vice president. 


NEW JERSEY: The following officers 
were elected for the 1958-59 year: 
president, Henry Knepper, chairman, 
First Camden National Bank & Trust 
Co.; vice president, Brice A. Eldridge, 
president of the Hackensack Trust 
Co.; and treasurer, J. Milton Feath- 
erer, executive vice president, Penn’s 
Grove National Bank & Trust Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA: J. Regis Walthour, 
president, First National Bank in 
Greensburg, has been elected presi- 
dent; T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president, 
The Peoples National Bank of Norris- 
town, vice president; and James E. 
Brucklacher, president, Cumberland 
County National Bank & Trust Co., 
treasurer, for the coming year. 


VERMONT: Newly elected officers for 
the coming year are: president, Lloyd 
O. Selby, cashier, The National Bank 
of Derby Line; first vice president, 
Roland T. Sandberg, president, The 
Vermont Bank and Trust Company, 
Brattleboro; and second vice presi- 
dent, Glenn E. Chapin, vice president 
and cashier, The Howard National 
Bank and Trust Company, Burling- 
ton. 
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WASHINGTON: At their recent con- 
vention the following officers were 
elected: president, Minos F. Hast- 
ings, president of the First National 
Bank of Ferndale; vice president, 
Joseph H. Dietzen, vice president and 
manager of the Yakima Valley 
Branch, National Bank of Washing- 
ton; and treasurer, E. Workosky, pres- 
ident of the Oroville State Bank. 


WISCONSIN: The newly elected presi- 
dent for 1958-59 is Roland W. Blaha, 
executive vice president, Commercial 
and Savings Bank, Monroe. Elected 
vice president and treasurer, respective- 
ly, were A. N. Wall, president of the 
Farmers National Bank, Sparta, and 
T. M. Meloy, executive vice president 
of the Bank of Madison. 


BRIEFS 





First of Casper Holds 
“Bankers Opening” 


More than 400 bankers and their 
wives from throughout the Northwest 
and Middle West were on hand July 
12 and 13 for the “bankers opening”’ 
of the new First National Bank of 
Casper building in Casper, Wyoming. 

The bankers, including . mortgage 
bankers from the eastern states in- 
vited to the opening, were conducted 
through the eight-story building, Wyo- 
ming’s largest, and were guests at a 
special fashion show presented by 
bank employees. Highlighting the 
program was a Western barbecue 
dinner and dance held at the Casper 
Country Club. 


First of Casper occupies the second 
and third floors of the building, and 
has drive-in banking facilities on the 
ground floor. The building features 
two floors of parking beneath the 
street level. 





G. E. Hayes New A. I. B. President 


Announced at the closing session of the 56th annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, recently held in Kansas City, Mo., 
was the election to-the A.I.B. presidency of Gerard E. Hayes, assistant 
vice president of the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, who is second 
from the left in the above photograph. Others shown, left to right, are 
incoming vice president Ralph Mittendorff, vice president, American 
Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C.; G. Russell Clark, 
executive manager, American Bankers Association; Joseph C. Welman, 
A. B. A. president and president of the Bank of Kennett, Mo.; and 
outgoing A. I. B. president George Clark, vice president of Security-First 


National Bank of Los Angeles. 


The following were elected to three-year terms on the executive coun- 
cil, governing body of the Institute: Robert Womer, Lebanon County 
Trust Company, Lebanon, Pa.; Arthur McCormack, First National Bank 
of Miami; Vincent M. Caselli, Bank of America N. T. and S. A., Sacra- 
mento; and Fred W. Brush, Central National Bank, Cleveland. 
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NABAC Names New 
Research Director 


Richard A. Byerly, a recognized 
authority and pioneer in operations 
research methods analysis, has been 
named Director of Research for the 
NABAC Research Institute. 

Prior to joining 
NABAC, Mr. By- 
erly was director 
of methods _re- 
search for Grey- 
hound  Corpora- 
tion, where he was 
responsible for the 
development and 
installation of 
modern manage- 
ment methods, in- 

R. A. BYERLY cluding all aspects 

of automation. 
He has also served as manager in 
charge of electronics and operations 
research for Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and Company. 

The Research Institute has begun 
its first project with a study of de- 
mand deposit accounting. This area 
of banking operations was selected be- 
cause it represents the activity which 
offers the greatest promise of increased 
efficiency through sound research. 
Since the dual-posting fully deferred 
method is the basic system employed, 
it will be the first one studied by the 
Institute. Every method of deposit 
accounting will be investigated, and 
several studies run simultaneously. 





FPRA Surveys Banks’ 
Advertising Expenditures 


Among the major trends disclosed 
by an annual analysis of commercial 
bank advertising expenditures recent- 
ly published by the Financial Public 
Relations Association was an over- 
all year-to-year increase in the amount 
spent in 1957. The amount spent in 
the latter year was greater than 
expected. 

Average expenditures were up in 
banks of all size groups. For those 
with less than $0.5 billion in de- 
posits, the increase averaged $100 
for each $1 million on deposit. 

The survey is based on figures 
obtained from 327 banks. Prepared 
by the Georgia State College of 
Business Administration in Atlanta, 
it shows advertising expenditures 
by size category, by media employed, 
and by services advertised. 

Copies of the survey may be 
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You'll be pleasantly surprised to discover what a 
nice lift Mr. S. Claus can give to your business. 
He’s helped a lot of institutions just like yours 
acquire new customers, new accounts. How? 
Simply by installing a Christmas Club. 
For with this profitable Club, folks are 
bound to drop in more often . . . make 
regular payments . . . discover your other services. 
There are any number of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. We think you'll find Rand M¢Nally’s 
complete line of supplies most satisfactory. 
The beautiful four-color art work on checks, 
advertising folders, and shopping lists will 
help keep your Club growing year after year. 


For samples and full e 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand McNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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obtained from Financial Public Re- 
lations Association, 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, IIll., at $1.00 
per copy. 


A NABAC Hospitality Month 


Each of the nation’s banks will scon 
receive from some one of the 171 con- 
ferences of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, an 
invitation to send one or more repre- 
sentatives to a local conference as its 
guests. The invitations will be directed 
to non-member as well as to member 
banks. 

The association has designated 
October as National Hospitality 
Month, and the conferences held in 
that month will be so planned as to 
give the guests in attendance every 
opportunity to review the latest in ° : 
bank operating techniques, improved Talking Shop at Victoria, Texas 
personnel relations, and adequate Among the 200 people drawn from 
control programs. some 23 cities in South Texas to the 

For those areas where local NABAC _ second annual Bank Forum sponsored 
Conferences do not exist, recom- by the Victoria (Texas) Bank and 
mended conference boundaries are Trust Company, were, left to right, 
being established so that every city, Arvle S. Elliott, president, First Na- 
town, and hamlet in the country will tional Bank, Edna, Texas; W. R. 
eventually have an established con- Keuper, president, First National 
ference in its area. Bank, Schulenburg, Texas; W. W. 




























































































CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 21-—24—ighty Fourth Annual Convention, Chicago 

Oct. 9-10—Western Regional Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles 

Nov. 6—7—-Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis 

Nov. 17—18—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Sheraton-Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 


















































State Associations 


Oct. 12-—13—WNebraska: Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

Oct. 17—18—New Hampshire: Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 19-21—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Oct. 19-—22—1lowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

Nov. 13-—15—Arizona: Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 



























































Other Associations 
Sep. 28—Oct. 2—Financial Public Relations Association, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 



































Oct. 6-9—National Association of Bank Women, National Convention, Atlanta Biltmore, 
Atlanta 

Nov. 3-5—NABAC Annual Convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas 

Nov. 3-6—Mortgage Bankers Association, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 








Nov. 30-Dec.5—investment Bankers Association, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fila. 








Schools 





6 
Aug. 17-29—1independent Bankers Association Seminar: Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Aug. 24—Sep.6—The School of Banking: Univ. of Wisc., Madison 
Aug. 25—Sep.9—Pacific Coast Banking School: University of Washington, Seattle 


Sept. 8-11—Vermont-New Hampshire School of Banking, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 
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McClaskey, president, Lockhart State 
Bank, Lockhart, Texas; R. R. Gilbert, 
Jr., of the investment banking firm of 
Sanders & Co., Dallas, Texas; and W. 
M. Noble, president of the American 
Bank of Commerce, Victoria, Texas. 
The forum was addressed by experts 
on banking, investments, law, and 
agriculture. 


Twelfth District Independent 
Bankers Assn. Elects Packard 


Newly elected president of the 
Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of the Twelf- 
th Federal Re- 
serve District is 
Fay C. Packard, 
president of 
Springville (Utah) 
Banking Co. Mr. 
Packard, who has 
just completed a 
term as president 
of the Utah Bank- 
ers Association, 

F. C. PACKARD succeeds Walter 

A. Johuson, presi- 
dent of the Olympia (Wash.) State 
Bank and Trust Co. 


Elected vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively, were 
Robert W. Franz and James H. Stan- 
ard. Mr. Franz is executive vice 
president of the First State Bank, 
Milwaukie, Ore., and Mr. Stanard is 
vice president of the First National 
Bank, McMinnville, Ore., Harry J. 
Harding, president of The First Na- 
tional Bank, Pleasanton, Calif., hon- 
orary president of the association, will 
continue to serve as executive mana- 
ger. 
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THE CITY THAT DIDN'T EXIST A MONTH AGO 


Every 30 days the U.S. adds as many new Americans as , 


live in Norfolk, Va.—creating brand-new wants and 
needs which must be satisfied. 


What does this mean to you? It means greater opportu- 
nities than ever before—in all fields. Home construction 
is expected to double by 1975. Power companies plan to 
increase output 250% in the next 20 years to provide 
the power for scores of new labor-saving devices. Cloth- 
ing suppliers predict a one-third increase in 7 years. 


With 11,000 new citizen-consumers born every day, 
there’s a new wave of opportunity coming. 


7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


1. More people ... Four million babies yearly. U.S. popula- 
tion has doubled in last 50 years! And our prosperity 
curve has always followed our population curve. 


. More jobs ... Though employment in some areas has fallen 
off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there 
will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 


3. More income . . . Family income after taxes is at an all- 
time high of $5300—is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. 
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4. More production .. . U.S. production doubles every 20 
years. We will require millions more people to make, sell 
and distribute our products. 


. More savings . . . Individual savings are at highest level 
ever—$340 billion—a record amount available for spend- 
ing. 

. More research . . . $10 billion spent each year will pay off 
in more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 


. More needs . . . In the next few years we will need $500 
billion worth of schools, highways, homes, durable equip- 
ment. Meeting these needs will create new opportunities 
for everyone. 


Add them up and you have the makings of another big up- 
swing. Wise planners, builders and buyers will act now to 
get ready for it. 


FREE! Send for this new 24-page illus- “ae 
trated booklet, “Your Great Future in a Great Future 
Growing America.” Every American Be 
should know these facts. Drop a card to- | “wine Ameria 
day to: ADVERTISING COUNCIL, Box 10, 

Midtown Station, New York 18, N. Y. 


(This space contributed as a public service by this magazine.) 
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EQUIPMENT & SERVICES 





Fenco Corp. Markets 
New Mobile Teller Units 


Fenco Corporation has announced 
the addition of “triplets” to its stand- 
ard line of mobile bank teller equip- 
ment. 


Designed primarily for use in note 
teller departments, the three new mod- 
els incorporate several standard basic 
designs as well as exclusive Fenco 
features. 


Illustrated here (open), Model 14 
has two standard drawers, one legal 
size drawer and features removable 
note trays, short skirts for mobility 
up or down inclines, step-on-brake 
and tip-toe release. 

Model 15 is equipped with four 
standard drawers and two removable 








note trays. Model 16 has two stand- 
ard drawers, removable note trays, a 
door with “spy proof’? dial combina- 
tion lock and locking lugs in the back 
of the door in addition to existing 
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What Do You Need? 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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Fenco features. 


Write the corporation, 121 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. for addi- 
tional information. 


Automatic Door Operator 


Electronics Corporation of America 
recently introduced a new, greatly 
simplified door operator that is cer- 
tain to prove interesting to purchasing 
officers in banks. everywhere. 

Contained in a single compact unit, 
not much larger than an ordinary door 
check, the operator is supplied with 
either a mat switch or photoelectric 
control. The instant a person steps on 
the specially designed mat leading 
through the door, or interrupts the 
photoelectric beam of light, the door 
opens, stays open until passage is 
cleared, then closes automatically. 









Installation, which can be made in a 
matter of hours, consists only of at- 
taching the door operator to the door, 
then making a few simple electrical 
connections. The door operator is, 
therefore, as readily applied to existing 
doors as to new construction. 

Address the corporation, One Me- 
morial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass., 
for further details. 










Reading of Foreign Price 
Tags Made Easy 


This ‘European Currency Con- 
verter,” devised by American Ex- 
press Company, enables travelers to 
Europe to translate into U. S. cur- 
rency the prices at which foreign 
goods and services are offered them. 
No pencil-and-paper work or mental 
computations are necessary. 

The ‘‘Converter’ consists of a 
sliding printed scale containing col- 
umns of figures representing values 
of fractions and multiples of various 
European currencies in terms of their 
U. S. equivalents. These figures are 
so arranged as to cause theyneeded 
equivalents to show through windows 
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in a sturdy plastic jacket as the scale 
is moved up and down inside it. 


Anyone planning a trip to Europe 
this year can obtain the “Converter” 
without charge at his bank, or by writ- 
ing the American Express Co., Dept. 
TCC, 65 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. Mailed requests should be ac- 
companied by a self-addressed en- 
velope and a dime to cover the cost 
of mailing. 


Pitney-Bowes Machine 
Combines Folding and 
Mail Inserting 


A compact new machine which com- 
bines the office operations of folding 
and envelope-stuffing of letters, state- 
ments and other mailings, was mar- 
keted recently by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


Occupying less than 2 by 4 feet of 
desk or table space, the new device 
can be set up in seconds and easily 
operated by any office worker. Prac- 
tical for short as well as long runs, the 
machine will automatically fold and 
stuff about 200 letter-size sheets in 
three minutes. Electrically driven, it 
feeds, folds and inserts, statements, 
bulletins, releases, advertising material 
and other business forms into enve- 
lopes at speeds up to 4,000 an hour. 


Pitne y-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., will be happy to supply addi- 
tional data upon request. 
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THIS IS AMERICA'S NO. 


‘KWARTET’ COIN WRAPPERS 


A SUPERIOR HALF-SIZE WRAPPER 


nM A single wrapper designed 
cei Gay to wrap pennies, nickels, 
F: @aty dimes and quarters in HALF 
hswoleae SIZE packages. Tapered or 


gummed edge. Printed in 2 
colors. Made of highest qual- 
ity Kraft stock for greater 
strength. 


IS THE NAME 
TO INSIST UPON IN 


COIN HANDLING PRODUCTS 


AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 


.- ARE SO ACCURATE 
MISTAKES ARE IMPOSSIBLE! 


None other so accurate. They wrap all coins 
from 1c to $1.00 so accurately . . . made by a 
special machine that affords this unusual pre- 
cision . . . any chance of error is eliminated! 
Patented Red Windows, revealing amount and 
denomination, afford “ease of visibility.” They're 
unequalled by competition. 


1 SELLER 
RAINBOW COIN WRAPPERS 


The Teller immediately 
identifies the denomination 
of contents by color of wrap- 
per... red for pennies, blue 
for nickels, green for dimes, 
orange for quarters, yellow 
for halves, gray for dollars, & 
prevent transposition. Indi- 
cia designated by figures. 
With tapered edges. 


QUALITY BILL STRAPS 


COLORED BILL STRAPS 


. EXTRA 
STRONG, 66 Ibs. 
Also a favorite with Banks 
. extra strong... in 7 
oc standardized colors for ‘quick 
x =) identification of pack: 
They are 114” wide affording ample space or 
marking and stamping. Colored Kraft prevents 
transposition. 


BANDING STRAPS 


Better Than Rubber Bands 
They’re ideal for packag- 
ing currency, deposit 
tickets, checks, etc. Much 
better than rubber bands 
as they will not break or 
| with age. Size 

band, 10 in. x % in. 
Made of strong brown 
Kraft with gummed ends. 
Packed 1,000 to a carton. 


Send For FREE SAMPLES 


FEDERAL BILL STRAPS 


50 Lb. Tensile a 
Made so extra stron 
quality Kraft paper, t °) 
afford a breaking a 
of 50 Ibs. per sq. inch, 
hence they protect longer. 
Normal and reverse if. 
ures, with color for (12) 
denominations, revealing 
value of package regard- 
less of the position. 


TELLER’S MOISTENER 


Speeds up Teller’s on and banding of cur- 
rency. Moisture for finger tips, capillary pad for 
Bill Straps, in just the right amount of moisture. 
Made of plastic, in rich mahogany finish. 

Sponge For Fingers. 
Pad For Bill Straps. 


as 


L. DOWNEY CO. 
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good first impression... 
an enduring good impression 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U. s. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


_— » Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 





Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 





“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 


101 W. 31st., Dept. BM., New York 1 N. Y. 





FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 





We are also seeking the following - 


Ee $400.00 each 
MN us Le ae $500.00 each 
Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 


no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to _ - 
ae rs 





123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers 
Coin Appraisalsfor Banks, Estates, Insurance Companies 
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Robert Morris Associates 


In response to “numerous requests 
for a prescribed procedure for train- 
ing the individual credit man,” Robert 
Morris Associates, the National As- 
sociation of Bank Loan Officers and 
Credit Men, has just published this 
ring-bound course of study entitled 
“A Training Guide for the Bank 
Credit Department.’ It comprises 
a series of lessons with supplied or 
suggested outside reference reading 
which is arranged in such a way that 
it can be applied with complete flexi- 


Dun and Bradstreet to Publish 
Million Dollar Directory 


Now in process of compilation by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., from Agency 
credit reports, is a Million Dollar 
Directory of businesses and the people 
who manage them. The directory, 
according to a recent announcement 
by J. Wilson Newman, president, will 
be published on January 1, 1959. 
More than 20,000 million dollar com- 
panies and 175,000 top management 
officials will be listed. 


Rem Rand Offers 
Flexoprint Booklet 


In a 20-page illustrated booklet 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation tells the story of 
Flexoprint, the system it designed to 
solve production problems encount- 
ered when producing a published list. 


With this system, lists can be kept 
up-to-date in the office of the origina- 
tor by his typist, always ready for re- 
printing in hours or days. 


The simplified procedure that cuts 
costs and production time allows for 
copy to be typed from source material 
direct to replaceable cards. The typed 


© THANG COME 


BAVA CHEDET PRP ARTMANT 


Publishes Training Guide 


bility to meet’ the requirements of 
the training program of any bank, 
and particularly that of the smaller 
institution. It also provides for sup- 
plemental everyday work in the credit 
department. 

Copies have been sent to the presi- 
dent of each member bank. Additional 
copies are available to members at 
$22.50; to non-members at $37.50. 
Address orders to Robert Morris 
Associates, Philadelphia National 
Bank Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





cards are proofread just once, imme- 
diately after they have been typed, 
and attached to panels. The panels are 
then photographed and printed by 
offset lithography. 


Copies of this booklet, KD-849, may 
be obtained by writing to the corpo- 
ration, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


Kennedy Sinclaire Agency 
Moves Into New Home 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc., trust ad- 
vertising and sales training specialists, 
recently moved to a modern new home 
office building at 120 Valley Road, 
Montclair, N. J. 

The firm which opened for business 
in an old New York City brownstone 
apartment in 1930, with only a few 
customers concentrated in the Eastern 
states, now has nearly 450 customer 
Trust Departments of banks from 
Maine to California, from north to 
south, and in Hawaii. 

In commenting on the move, J. Ken- 
nedy Sinclaire, chairman of the board, 
said: “Our new home was built, as 
Kennedy Sinclaire was built, to serve 
Trust Departments of banks in de- 
veloping new trust business. That, and 
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that alone, is our business, and we’ve 
put together the very best staff and 
the very best building that could be 
designed for the purpose.”’ 


Only the Keyboard Shows 


Among the most popular aids pro- 
vided for its customers by the United 
States National Bank in its new 
quarters in Denver’s Mile High Cen- 
ter are the five electric adding ma- 
chines set flush into the surface of as 
many check desks. The units are Bur- 
roughs full keyboard, eight-column 
adding and subtracting machines. 

The check desk design is the crea- 
tion of James S. Sudler, A. I. A., Den- 
ver, architect for the bank’s new 
quarters, which were opened to the 
public in May, 1956. 


Binders, Punches by APECO 
The American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Company (APECO), Evanston, 
Ill. has made its first entry into the 
plastic binding and punching equip- 
ment market with its new BINDAK port- 
able electric punching machine (top) 
and its companion, the BINDAK bind- 
ing machine (bottom). These machines 
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How to offset new 
postage costs with 
ALLISON COUPONS 


Here’s how you reduce postage costs when you use 
Allison Coupon Books to combine repetitive communica- 
tions instead of sending individual mailings: 


Mortage Loans . . . postage is reduced 97% by using 
Allison Coupon Books to replace notices that re- 
quire monthly mailings. 


Installment Loans . . . postage for returning passbooks 
which accompany mail payments is completely 
eliminated. 


Do these postage savings make sense to you? Then decide 
not to absorb the 33!3°%, postage increase. With Allison 
Coupon books you can eliminate the increase and reduce 
your present postage costs. Let us show you how. 


; ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


the new postage increase. 


PO nie oa Nell icc cilia 
irm_. 


Address___ 


Please send information and samples of Allison Coupon 
Books showing how to reduce postage costs in spite of 
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ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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can be utilized by ordinary office per- 
sonnel, thus saving time without in- 
creasing costs. The wide range of colors 
in which the plastic bindings and 
covers are available make it possible 
to color-code reports, pamphlets, and 
other materials as they are bound. 


Among the uses to which banks are 
putting this equipment is the binding 
of all types of reports—trust, direct- 
ors’, tabulated telephone directories 
for internal use, and promotional 
brochures. It also makes possible such 
extra services to customers as plastic- 
bound checkbooks, and binder covers 
for schedules and monthly statements. 


Television Equipment for 
Business & Industry 


A new 8-page illustrated brochure 
titled How Many Jobs covering a com- 
plete line of Industrial Television 
Equipment for business and industry 
has been offered by General Precision 
Laboratory. Different types of came- 
ras, control units, monitors, accesso- 
ries, and projection systems, as well as 
varied applications, including installa- 
tions with unusual engineering require- 
ments, are all pictured and described. 

Address the Laboratory, 63 Bedford 
Road, Pleasantville, New York, for a 
copy of this excellent brochure. 




































L. R. LITTLEHALE 


ARNOLD BELASCO 


Mosler Safe Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of LANGDON 
R. LITTLEHALE to the newly created 
post of director of marketing. In his 
new position, he will be responsible 
for all marketing activities for the 
divisions within the safe company as 
well as for its four affiliates. In addi- 
tion, the company’s advertising, sales 
promotion, and public relations de- 
partments will report to him. In a 


EXECUTIVE 









CHANGES 


further announcement has come word 
of the appointment of ARNOLD BELAS- 
co as advertising manager. He will 
coordinate the activities of the four 
agencies serving the safe company 
and its affiliates. 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation has 
announced t he appointment o f 
DONALD R. SNOWDON as technical di- 
rector. He is known for his work in 
improving the letter folding machines 
and development of automated busi- 
ness machines such as printing presses 
and spirit duplicators. 


DR. HOWARD T. ENGSTROM, who has 
been with the National Security 


Agency since 1956, and its deputy 
director since October of last year, 
has returned to the Remington Rand 
Univac Division, Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration, as vice president and direc- 
tor of marketing of Univac scientific 
and military systems. 





‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 





of Our Customers’ Business” 


his becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 
cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 


provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 


hear a word you say. 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 


noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling 





HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. és madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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May we help you 


evaluate your 


vital record program? 


The importance of protecting vital 
bank records has been stressed in 
recent news dispatches and in the new 
booklet, ‘‘Duplicate or Alternate 
Records.”’ (Released by the Advisory 
Committee on Commercial Bank 
Preparedness and the Banking Com- 
mittee on Emergency Operations.) 

No doubt many of your vital rec- 
ords are already on microfilm .. . 
have been for years. However at this 
time you may be pondering the same 
questions which other banks are ask- 
ing us daily. For example: 


‘*How can we better utilize our present 


Recordak Microfilming Equipment to han- 
dle notes, discounts, trust department rec- 


ords and other essential ones?’ 


“How easily can we reconstruct our 
asset and liability picture if our original 
records are lost?” 


‘How can we get paper facsimile prints 
of our films should we need them?” 


“How can we get duplicate film copies?” 
**Can you recommend a safe storage area?”’ 
‘What are other banks doing?” 


Whatever your question, we invite 
you to phone or write us, or your 
local Recordak Representative. You 
will be under no obligation whatso- 
ever. Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“*Recordak’’ is a trademark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 3lst year 
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In the Transportation Industry 


checks help make the wheels go ’round. Freight 
must be paid or goods do not move... and most 
payments in the $16-billion* transportation busi- 
ness are made by check. And checks on La Monte 
Safety Paper provide the safest means of money THE WAVY LINES® ARE 
transfer... the first choice for several genera- ee 
tions of leading banks serving American industry. 


*Actual Income—$ 16,7 13,000,000 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business, July, 1957 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON ° NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY | za Morte 
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New Jersey Banks using the __ 
CWalional POST-TRONIC’... 


the electronic bookkeeping machine! 


Post-Tronic Conventional 
‘ Machines Machines 
Installed Replaced 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 21 


National Newark & Essex Banking Co., Newark 20 
National State Bank of Newark 17 


New Jersey Bank & Trust Company, Passaic 
(consolidation of Passaic-Clifton Nat'l. Bank 
and County Bank & Trust Company, Paterson).... 42 


First National Bank & Trust Company, Paterson... . 46 

Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City 14 

Peoples Trust Co. of Bergen County, Hackensack... 10 

United States Savings Bank, Newark 1 

Hudson County National Bank, Jersey City 14 

First-Mechanics National Bank of Trenton 7 

First Camden National Bank & Trust Co., Camden... 18 

Boardwalk National Bank of Atlantic City 8 

A ef N Federal Trust Company, Newark 22 

n OWeee 


Bloomfield Savings Bank, Bloomfield 6 

Montclair National Bank & Trust Company 22 
Union County Trust Company, Elizabeth 5 

A SA LUTE TO Bank of Commerce, Newark 

- First Bank & Trust Company, Perth Amboy 

First Nat'l. Bank of Somerset County, Bound Brook. . 

N EW J ERS EY a AN KS Citizens National Bank of Englewood 
Central Home Trust Company, Elizabeth 


44 New Jersey banks have installed aint Savings ak ane 


191 POST-TRONIC* Machines, replacing National Union Bank of Dover 


Garden State National Bank, Teaneck 


403 conventional bookkeeping machines. —sroscway Nationa Bank, Bayonne 


Chatham Trust Company, Chatham 
ra . : National Bank of Westfield 
This is a new record... exceeding the national First National Bank & Trust Company, Woodbury 
average which shows that “ONE Post-Tronic Machine — ee ee ——_ i 
: : ” echanics ' . in n 
replaces TWO conventional machines. Phillipsburg National Bank & Trust Company 
In addition, 134 Post-Tronic Machines Community Bank of Bergen County, Rochelle Park... 


‘ Manville National Bank, Manville 
are soon to be shipped to 41 more New Jersey banks. Prospect National Bank of Trenton 


First National Bank, Butler 
Confirmed records to July 15 show First National Bank, Whippany 
° ° . s s First National Bank, Riverside 
2,522 National Post-Tronic Machines installed in... Picct Shatteniat:Gniah & Trust Colienay, Soverty 
597 banks in 45 states (including Alaska), the District of Merchants National Bank, Cape May 


—_— ee . Woodbury Trust Company, Woodbury 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Canada. 
' 


Midland Bank, Paramus 
Savings range from 50% to 66% annually 
on the investment. 


-_ 
S 
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New Bank 


Call your nearby National representative for a demonstration of the National 
POST-TRONIC today. He’s listed’ in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


%*% Trode Mark 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 





